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A WESTERN MAN OF LETTERS 


Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of 
Reviews. 

The remarkable success of the Review of Re- 
attracts special attention here in the 
Northwest from the fact that the new magazine, 
in its editorial work, is the product of Western 
men. Dr. Albert Shaw, who made an excellent 
reputation as a writer on the Minneapolis T'ril- 
une, is the chief editor and in fact the founder of 
the American edition. A sketch of his career 
and of the founding and building of his successful 
and novel magazine, will interest all our readers. 

Dr. Shaw was born down in Miami Valley in 
Ohio, thirty-six yearsago. His people had lived 
there for several generations. The Shaw farm 
was on one side of the little valley and the Hal- 
stead farm on the other. The Halsteads and 
Shaws were closely related. Murat Halstead, 
the well-known journalist, grew up on one hill, 
and Dr. Shaw’s father, Dr. G. M. Shaw, who was 
Halstead’s first cousin, grew up on the opposite 
hill. His father died in the war times when he 
was six years old. He remained in Ohio and was 
fitted for college there, but at seventeen went to 
Grinnell, Iowa, his mother and sister going also, 
on account of the fact that his mother, who was 
a New Englander, had alarge number of broth 
ers and sisters located in that part of Iowa. Her 
relatives had helped her to found that New Eng- 
land Congregational Prohibitionist community 
of Grinnell, where is situated Iowa College, the 
oldest institution in the State of Iowa. Dr. Shaw 
entered that college and graduated there in the 
class of 79. It happened that in the faculty there 
were two or three men particularly strong in po- 
litical science and the English literature and 
rhetoric. These subjects interested him very 
much, and he gave a great deal of attention in 
college to essay writing and the formation of a 
literary style. He also edited the college paper 
for two years. It was printed in the office of the 
Grinnell Herald, asemi- weekly Republican paper. 
This fact made him well acquainted in the Her- 
ald office, and when he graduated, Dr. Cravath, 
the veteran editor and proprietor of the Herald, 
proposed to sell him a half-interest in his busi- 
ness. It occurred to Dr. Shawthat this would be 
a good way tolearn the rudiments of journalism, 
and he accepted the proposition after having 
spent half a year traveling and visiting in the 
East. In the Herald office he learned the me- 
chanical processes, did all the local writing, can- 
vassed for advertising, kept the books, and did 
pretty much all thai can be done in a well regu- 
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lated country office. Dr. Cravath was an excel- 
lent man to learn the bus‘ness with. He was an 
Oberlin graduate and had practiced medicine for 
a number of years, was made postmaster of Grin- 
nell by President Harrison, and continues to pub- 
lish the Herald, having run that office for per- 
haps twenty-five years. Dr. Shaw varied his 
work on the Grinnell Herald by taking leave of 
absence and studying political science in the 
John Hopkins University. After three years he 
sold back his half-interest to Dr. Cravath, ex- 
pecting to study for some time longer. To his 
surprise he received a letter from General Net- 
tleton in Minneapolis, inviting him to come up 
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tosee him. He had never met the General, but 
it seems that a friend of his had spoken to him. 
He called on the General, and after a pleasant 
chat he suggested that the Doctor should help 
him out by writing an editorial for his Sunday 
morning edition. This wason Friday. He pro- 
posed anarticle on German socialism. Professor 
Max Sering had just been interviewed by the 
Tribune and Pioneer Press, having been sent to 
the Northwest by the German Government to 
look into wheat-raising. Intheinterview he had 
spoken of the Socialistic party in Germany and 
the General suggested German sccialism as a 
good topic for an editorial. Now it happened 








that the Doctor had been through a long course 
in the history and theories of the French and 
German socialists under Professor E'y at Balti- 
more the preceding winter. He sat down, ac- 
cordingly, and wrote a pretty well informed, 
though rather long and ponderous article on the 
topic asssigned and put it on the General’s desk 
and disappeared. Soon after Professor lolwell 
dropped in to see the General, and in the course 
of their conversation Mr. Nettleton alluded to 
the Doctor and called Professor Folwell’s atten- 
tion to the article. The General had not yet 
read it. Professor Folwell looked it over and 
pronounced so emphatically in its favor that the 
General was the better disposed towards Shaw. 
The next day when he came in he asked him to 
write an article on Iowa politics and offered him 
the position of aseociate editor, provided he would 
come immediately. He told him that he thovght 
he needed another year at the John Hopkins and 
Washington. He finally concluded so hold the 
position for him and allow him to have his year 
and put him on the pay roll ata very acceptable 
figure during the year of absence in consideration 
of sending several articles each week for the 
Sunday edition. He remained with the Trihun 
while the General 
weeks on the Villerd excursion at the time of the 
opening of the Northern Pacific in 1883. In July, 
1884, he returned to the 7’ri/uneas chief editorial 
writer and remained there in that capacity for 
some four years, going abroad for an absence of 
a yearandahalf. While yet in the John Hop- 
kins he had become acquainted with Professor 
James Bryce, who had taken a very keen inter- 
est in his work, and through whose interest he 
had found ready access to the principal periodi- 
cals of London, such as the Fortnight], and the 
Contemporary Review. During the last year at 
Baltimore he had written a little volume entitled 
‘‘icaria: A Chapter in the History of Commun- 
ism,’’ which was published by the Putnams of 
New York, and was better known in lurope than 
in this country. It was translated into German 
and brought out in very good form in Germany. 
Two years later he wrote an elaborate mono- 
graph for the American I:conomic Association en- 
titled ‘‘Co-operation in a Western City.”’ Of 
course he was always doing various odds and 
ends of magazine work. 

Dr. Shaw’s time abroad was largely spent in 
studying the workings of parliamentary institu- 
tions in different countries and aleo in the study 
of city government. He wrote an elaborate ar- 


was absent for a number of 


ticle of thirty or forty pages for the Political 
Science Quarterly on ‘‘Municipal Government in 
Great Britain,” wrote a paper that atiracted 
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wide attention for the Century Magazine entitled 
“Glasgow: A Municipal Study;” wrote for the 
same magazine ‘‘People’s Palaces and Polytech- 
nic Institutions of London,” etc., etc. His trav- 
els extended through Egypt,Palestine and South- 
ern Europe. Immediately on his return he was 
invited to give a course of lectures by Cornell 
University on the government of the principal 
cities of Europe, and was also invited to repeat 
the same at the Johns Hopkins University and 
at the University of Michigan; all of which in- 
vitations were accepted. He wrote a series of 
articles for the Chautawjuon Magazine on the 
Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks in Europe, 
Hungarians, etc. For the the Northwestern Mil- 
ler’s holiday edition he wrote on milling at Bu- 
dapest. In the Century Magazine a number of ar- 
ticles from his pen have since appeared on the 
government of the principal cities of kurope. He 
returned to the Minneapolis 7iidune in the au- 
tumn of 1889 and remained a year, when he was 
simultaneously invited to establish the American 
Review of Reviews and to fill the chairof Political 
Institutions and International Law at Cornell 
University. He had been at different timeselected 
to professorships in perhaps seven or eight dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. He had become 
acquainted with Mr. Stead through Mr. Bryce 
and Mr. Bunting, editor of the Contemporary, 
when in London, and at Mr. Stead’s invitation 
had written several things in the Daily Pall Mall 
Gaztte, which he was then editing. He left the 
Pall Mall Gazette and established the Review of Re- 
views in London in January, 1890. In theautumn 
of the same year he concluded that it would bea 
good thing to have an American edition of the 
Review of Reviews which should use a great many 
of the same articles that appeared in the English 
edition, but should be edited with some reference 
to an American public. He expected to own it 
himself and to furnish the capital for its publica- 
tion, but offered Dr. Shaw the position of Ameri- 
can editor with a good salary and share in the 
prospective profits. He went to London and con- 
ferred with him about the matter just after the 
November elections of 1890. The result of the 
visit was the acceptance of his proposition, and 
the preliminary work began in New York in 
January, 1891. He brought out the first Ameri- 
can number of the Review April Ist, 1891. 

The magazine has grown steadily in circula- 
tion and in influence and strength from that day 
until this. During the past year it has ranked 
third in circulation among the standard maga- 
zines of the East, the Century and Harper's alone 
exceeding itin sales. The relationship between 
the two editions is a simple enough one. Mr. 
Stead does precisely as he likes in his office, 
and Dr. Shaw does precisely as he likes in the 
American office. He makes haste to send Mr. 
Stead everything that is gathered up for publi- 
cation in the American edition, sending either 
duplicate copy or the earliest possible galley- 
proofs. Mr. Stead does precisely the same thing 
on the other side. Each office uses as much or 
as little of the material sent by the other officeas 
it likes. Each office holds all its illustration 
blocks at the disposal of the other. There is no 
attempt at the precisely simultaneous in the use 
of the articles. The American edition is just as 
American in its tone and in its management as 
the English edition is English. The American 
edition is incorporated, and Dr. Shaw is presi- 
dent and treasurer, Mr. Stead being vice-presi- 
dent. By an arrangement entered into a year 
or so after the American edition was established 
Dr. Shaw became the owner ot a full controlling 
interest in the American edition. Mr. Stead is 
the sole owner of the English edition. 

During his sojourn in New York the Doctor 
has found time to give a course or two of lectures 
at the Johns Hopkins, to give a course for Colum- 
bia College in Cooper Union, to lecture at Brown 





University, Wellesley College, and one or two 
other institutions. But he finds these extra 
things alittletoo burdensome. He has also done 
more or less outside writing besides a very 
great deal for the Review of Reviews. He has in 
preparation two or three books along the lines of 
his favorite studies, but is not at all sure that he 
will be able to complete them very soon. When 
he came to New York to open that office, Mr. W. 
W. Tryon came with him from the Tribune office, 
where he had for a long time filled a very useful 
place in the editing of the weekly edition and the 
management of many matters of office detail. 
Mr. Robert J. Finley also has been with the Fe- 
view from the first number. He graduated sev- 
eral years ago at Knox College, Illinois, and 
was born in that State. He took a prize offered 
by the American Protective League for the best 
tariff essay in the year of his graduation at Knox. 
He then went to the Johns Hopkins, where for 
some three years he studied under Professors 
Adams and Ely in the department of Political 
Science. He had come to New Yorka few weeks 
before Dr. Shaw opened the American office and 
had been doing work on the daily newspapers. 
He has been first assistant editor from the start. 
Mr. Charles D. Lanier, who is the oldest son of 
the lamented poet, Sidney Lanier, and who was 
also educated at the Johns Hopkins University, 
has from almost the first number of the Review 
been connected with it asa writer and contrib- 
uting member of the staff, although not occupy- 
ing a desk in the office. The excellence of his 
work in the Review of Reviews commended itself 
to Mr. John Brisben Walker a year or more ago, 
and he was offered a position in the oftice of the 
Cosmopolitan. Mr. Lanier has now left the Cos- 
mopolitan to accept Dr. Shaw’s offer to assist him 
chiefly at the business end of the Review of Re- 
views, although retaining a literary connection 
with the editorial end. Mr. Lanier is a brilliant 
and facile writer, and has also had the kind of 
business training which makes him very valuable 
in the business office. Mr. Finley writes in a 
clear and forcible style and is an excellent execu- 
tive editor and understands well the illustration 
and manufacture of the magazine, over which 
matters he exercises a special supervision. Mr. 
Seldon L. Whitcomb, who has for some time 
past written the bright little book notices in the 
Review of Reviews, is a cousin of Dr. Shaw’s who 
came to New York something more than a year 
ago, and who isa post-graduate student at Col- 
lumbia, and who has nowearned the enviable po- 
sition of the holder of the Fellowship of Litera- 
ture at Columbia. He is an Iowa boy and had 
never been East until last year. 





OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 


Over the mountains, far away 

Beyond the dim horizon gray, 

The piny peaks green-girdled stand 
Phat shelter love's enchanted land. 
There sunny skies still drop their gay, 
Ethereal slants of gilded spray 

Amid the mists that sweep their train, 


Among the heights of love’s domain. 
Over the mountains linger still 

The haunts where blooms their insense spill, 
While wintry winds in fury sweep 
Beyond that vale’s untroubled sleep; 
And flitting now by fancy’s feet 

Those blissful days themselves repeat 
Sweet as the whisper of the pine 

That echoed “love” to yours and mine 
Over the mountains—peace my heart 
Can come no “meet” to answer “part;” 
Oh! lingering, last, unlanguid look 
When each unconscious farewell took; 
While breathed uncertainly the breeze, 
\ thing unseen that yet foresees 


The shadow of the hovering hand 
That led from love’s enchanted land. 


L. A.OSBORNE, 





CAMPING OUT IN IDAHO. 


BY NELLIE EDWARDS. 

Jack’s family camped out. Yes; that’s just 
what it amounted to, for there was Jack, or, as 
the children called him, Papa Jack, Mrs. Jack, 
Baby Jack, Horse Jack and old Dog Jack. That’s 
all there were that we knew of, as we never 
asked the name of the old cow, who went the first 
three miles with us, but was left at the house of 
a friend until the camping party came back. 

Jack, senior, was ‘‘asheepman.” He had to be 
away from home so much that Mrs. J. said that 
hereafter she meant to go with him every 
summer. 

We packed two chairs, our bedding, a ham- 
mock, a supply of canned goods, flour, meat, and 
such clothing as we thought we needed, three 
grown-ups and three children, a tent and a camp 
stove, into a big prairie wagon and started out. 

The weather was s0 warm we wondered why 
we took blankets, as we were sure we would 
not need them. The first part of the day was 
just like any ride, but at noon we made our first 
stop at Black’s Station,what was once a station on 
the overland road between Mountain Home and 
Boise City; now nothing remains but three tum- 
bledown rooms, with an equally dilapidated 
porch in front, the only redeeming feature being 
a pump over a well of good water. Nearly all 
of the old stations have a history worth writing 
out, but again nearly all the families who once 
made homes of them have grown with the West 
until they had rather not be reminded of the old 
stage days and the rough times connected with 
them. 

Idaho seems to be a chain of creeks, as nearly 
every station takes its name from one. We had 
had our lunch packed so that we need not dis- 
turb the main part of our provisions. After a 
rest we moved on, ever going up hill, until it 
seemed we must come to the top of all soon. 
About six o’clock came the first experience of 
camp life. Jack pitched the tentand then left us 
while heattended tothe horses. We were in the 
midst of getting supper when another team came 
over the hill, the driver proving to be a friend. 
So we had company for the rest of the trip. We 
had never slept out-doors before except in a s0- 
called tent at campmeeting, with a bedstead and 
all modern furnishings, so that the idea of rolling 
up in a blanket and sleeping on the ground was 
quite an undertaking; but after the first night 
we rather liked it—only, as Jack explained, the 
trouble was, we had not yet gotten used to get- 
ting the knobs into soft spots, instead of resting 
our bones on them. 

The next morning we were up bright and early 
so as to get as far ahead as possible by noon. 
There was nothing of interest until at noon we 
reached Castle Rocks. How we longed for a 
camera or the power to put on paper the beauty 
of the rocks as they came intoview! Some miles 
before we reached the rocks proper we saw, here 
and there, odd figures and forms as though some 
former race had set up monuments for all time. 
The first one Mrs. Jack named ‘Saddle Rock,” 
and anyone might see why at a glance. The 
rocks are all of granite, and this one rose from 
level earth, a rounded pillar, with a perfect sad- 
dle hung over it. There was seat, pommel, 
blanket and all complete. Another form was of 
a panther crouching just ready for a spring, and 
another a man’s head looking as if waiting for 
some human hand to release the body that be- 
longed to it that it might come to life and work. 

The most curious of all was a great rock we 
named “Our Old Woman’’—not in any spirit of 
fun, for in spite of being only a rock and a freak 
of nature, we could not look at it without a feel- 
ing of awe. The form is there—a woman it seems, 
of years of toil and care; not a young woman in 
any sense of the word, but a real mother who has 
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seen a family grow up around her and pass away, 
one by one, leaving her alone just when she 
needsthem most. For the figure in a plain dress, 
old-fashioned three-cornered shawl and plain, 
close bonnet, kneels with clasped hands and bowed 
head over a coffin. One can read a life’s history 
in the rock. While we go on seeking for new 
joys and meeting new sorrows, she ever kneels 
beside her own. 

On we go until we come to a green spot in the 
desert and the ‘Castle’ comes into full view. It 
is all there—drawbridge, moat, turrets, towers, 
and arched doorways. One can imagine the 
fairies holding court at midnight with the moon 
for light. Wecould imagine no more beautiful 
place foracamp. The only thing that mars the 
beauty is that tourists, or campers, as they are 
called here, have painted or smeared with ink 
great sprawling names and initials all over the 
sides and walls. We realize that the warden did 
not have a guest-book, but if they must paste 
their names in high places, they might have done 
it in a less conspicuous way and not defaced 
the walls of one of God’s monuments. We 
could not stay, however, as we were bound for 
other camping grounds; so on we went, meeting 
numbers of families who, with all their house- 
hold goods packed in wagons, were moving on in 
search of new homes, ready to squat wherever 
chance or Uncle Sam provided a place. 

Just beyond the Castle is a stretch of roadway 
that leads over a solid granite rock, smooth as a 
slab of marbie and almost a quarter of a mile 
long. How the horses ever cross it or keep their 
foothold isa mystery. One old man belonging 
to a small colony who were in search of home- 
steads said: ‘‘Say, mister, this is purty rough; 
ain’t it?” Jack was notin a very talkative mood 
and replied, ‘Oh, yes; but it’s worse than this in 
some places.” That is one of the things written 
down against him, for he has been over the road 
so often that he knows every smooth and rough 
place in it, and knew there was nothing to be 
compared to that one rocky steep. 

The rocks beyond the Castle look as though 
granite had been melted and poured out by the 
bucketfull without waiting for one lot to harden 
before the next was turned on. It all lies in 
great drops or splashes, some having run down 
to meet the rest and others, half-hardened, jut- 
ting out just ready to fall. One place we crossed 
the second day they call ‘‘Mud Springs,” and 
mud there is in abundance, the peculiar part of 
it being the form of the springs—just a round 
spot here and there, looking as if some giant had 
been making mud pies and tired of it, leaving the 
mixture unfinished. 

We should despair of naming the creeks we 
cross. Indian Creek, Mouse Creek, Chimney 
Creek, Carrol Creek, all came in for a share of 
inspection. Towards evening of the third day, 
Jack said, ‘‘Now, I want you folks to put on your 
hats and sit up with some style about you; you 
are going into town.” Town indeed! One store 
and part of a barn and a pump! 

‘*‘Where are we?” inquired the silent partner. 

‘*This is Little Camas.” 

‘Oh, is it? but where’s the place itself?” 

‘*Why, all around you.” 

We looked all around but failed to see any- 
thing but fields and fences, so subsided. Big 
Camas Prairie has more to recommend it, as, in 
addition to the general store, there is a saloon 
and a drug store. 

We had changed our mind about the blankets, 
as we found the nights cold enough to sit close 
to the fire. When we reached the Coral Creek 
the wind blew straight from the snow-covered 
hills above, and we were colder during the last 
two hours of the trip than we had been in mid- 
winter. However, we reached theend of the trip 
safe and camped in a deserted claim shanty until 
the men put up the tent and the stove. It was 





better than the wagon, excepting that a family 
of hornets had the first claim and disputed our 
right to come in. 

We staid five days and then moved camp 
nearer to the creek and also nearer toa farm- 
house; so for the rest of the time we had plenty 
of fresh milk, butter, eggs and vegetables. Fish 
and game we had in abundance. The creek is 
full of trout and the bushes abound with grouse. 
Our farmer’s wife contributed a quarter of veni- 
son and we had lots of fresh mutton. On going 
for milk one morning we complained of the ab- 
sence of toilet conveniences in camp, when our 
neighbor said, ‘‘Why, just below your camp is a 
hot-spring ranch; they have just built a new 
bath house, and they only charge the neighbors 
ten cents if they furnish their own towels.” 

We were very glad to know of the spring, but the 
charge part was a revelation. We carried our 
soap, towels, etc., and filled our own tubs with 
the water just as it bubbled out of the ground, 
and paid fifty cents for the privilege. The owner 
evidently thought she had struck a bonanza in 
the way of bathers. The water was very refresh- 
ing and we were glad to go again. 

They have quite a joke about the spring: An 
Eastern man on a visit near there was invited to 
visit a claim where chicken soup boiled out of 
the ground. After he had tasted it, it was hard 
to persuade him that the spring had not been 
doctored. The fact is that the mineral de- 
posit through which the water comes gives it 
a peculiar flavor that, with the addition of salt 
and pepper, tastes very strongly of boiled chicken. 
After almost a month of lounging around, read- 
ing and keeping the children from taking an im- 
promptu bath in the creek, we folded our tent 
and started homeward, feeling much refreshed 
and wishing we might go again. 

* 


THE LOST TRAIL. 








The day was cold. Great flakes of snow fell 
thick and fast, and myself and partner were com- 
pletely exhausted. Our blankets were damp and 
heavy. Long, weary hours had we toiled over 
the almost impassible barrier of snow and ice, 
carefully gaining a footing, for one false step 
would precipitate us thousands of feet down to 
the canon’s awful jaws of death. Far above 
wheeled the eagle in his weary flight. Beneath 
—stillness, desolation—death! 

We had lost the trail! 

My companion, old Bob Benton, was probably 
one of the most fearless prosvectors that ever 
carried a pick, but our surroundings cast a tem- 
porary gloom over his usual good humor. Tobe 
lost amid the solitude of the awful mountains of 
Montana—without food enough to last us a day, 
was not a pleasant prospect. 

It soon became apparent that we must be alert, 
or else succumb to the cold that was gradually 
growing more intense as the evening came on 
apace. A small cave was luckily found. Soona 
roaring fire threw its grateful gleam down the 
canon. The snow had subsided. The eagle’s 
flight was ended. The stars flashed and scintil- 
lated in the vaulted dome of the heavens. What 
cared we for the ferocious coyotes’ frightful howl, 
as they gnashed their frothy fangs in frenzy as 
they viewed the fire from afar? Bob’s trusty 
rifle would soon drive them away if they intruded 
on our hospitality. 

Old Bob threw another bunch of wood on the 
coals and, puffing away at his pipe, declared that 
he cared very little now for the situation, solong 
as the fire and provisions held out, and that it 
was the wisest policy to make the best of a bad 
bargain anyhow. 

“This is the second time in my life I’ve lost 
my trail,” musingly said the old prospector, ‘‘and 
I wouldn’t go through that experience again for 
all the gold in California. It was over in Idaho. 





I started from a point on the Snake to the Seven 
Devils mines—and they are rightly named, too. 
For a day or so I had my bearings, but I soon 
found I was on the wrong trail, for the trail had 
disappeared. I[ struck aswift stream and was all 
right, for I would follow it till it emptied into 
the Snake; but, sure as fate, it ran through an 
underground passage beneath the mountains. 

‘*Luck seemed to desert me. I lost my powder 
and had just one bullet in my old rifle. Not far 
away I noticed the smoke from a cabin curling 
over the tree-tops. I madea bee-line for the hut, 
but sure as I’ve fought Indians and catamounts, 
thecabin vanished. Nothing buta big rock anda 
pine in sight. The cabin must have been be- 
witched, and the whole country seemed to be pos- 
sessed of ‘the seven devils.’ It now became in- 
teresting. If I was in a section that was be- 
witched, how was I to know whether I was alive 
or not? One thing wascertain: There at a short 
distance stood a man—a miner, red shirt and all, 
digging great chunks of gold. Heaps upon heaps 
of the precious metal had been secured. With 
each pick more and more of it appeared. The 
ground was solid metal. 

‘*T rushed forward, grasped a pick which was 
lying near and struck thick and fast. Furiously 
I plied the pick. Wilder and wilder I grew. 
Madness took place of sense. Why not slay the 
mysterious miner and secure all! To think was 
to act. He leant over—I see him now—tall and 
guant, white-bearded and bald-headed. He 
grasped a piece of pure gold about the size of a 
pumpkin. My pick descended with a force that 
shattered the handle. The miner was on the 
other side of me! 

‘TI fell. Horrors and the Seven Devils had 
turned my brain. Again I raised my pick—for 
I had the old miner’s pick—and this time my aim 
was true. The sharp projecting steel cleaved 
his skull, but he kept right on, gathered up the 
gold into one big p.le—and disappeared into the 
earth. 

“T left, fleeing from the spot. After several 
miles’ travel I looked back. There was the 
stream, the deserted cabin, the old miner! But 
I did not dare to return. 

‘It has now been many years since that event, 
but to-night the scenes are fresh. 

“T kept right on traveling, wishing to reach a 
settlement, for I was completely bewildered. I 
fell in with a party of prospectors. They heard 
my story and laughed. They explained the mys- 
tery. It was nothing more or less than a small 
sand desert in which I had wandered in my ex- 
hausted condition, and what I really saw was the 
vivid fancy of a distorted brain—a mirage— 
cabin, gold and all; yet-——” 

‘Hello!’ I cried, “if there isn’t a pack-horse 
and a party of prospectors! I am dreaming.” 

Sure enough, the remainder of our party had 
caught up with us; we were only a short distance 
from the trail, which had been obliterated by the 
heavy snow. After a night’s rest we proceeded 
on our journey and reached the mines in due 
season. 

Old Bob’s story reads like romance, but he has 
seen so much wild life that all his narratives ap- 
pear wierd. SAM F, GILLESPIE. 
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NAMES OF NAILS.—Many persons are puzzled 
to understand what the terms ‘‘four-penny,”’ *‘six- 
penny,” ‘‘ten-penny,’’ means as applied to nails. 
‘*Four- penny” means four pounds to the thousand 
nails, and ‘‘six-penny” means six pounds to the 
the thousand, and soon. Itis an English term 
and meant at first ‘‘ten pound”’ nails (the thous- 
and being understood;) but the English clipped 
it to ‘“‘ten-pun,” and from that it degenerated un- 
til penny was substituted for pounds. When a 
thousand nails weigh less than a pound they are 
called tacks, brads, etc., and are reckoned by the 
ounce. 
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‘“ BELINDY.” 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON. 
‘“*My! Don’t Mount Biker look fine this morn- 
ing!” 

Mrs. Davenport stood by the kitchen window 
with her left arm forming a perfect V, and the 
back of her left hand resting upon her hip; there 
were callous places in the palm thus turned up- 
ward, and the fingers were crooked and {! :sh- 
crack2d with hard work In her right hand was 
a pan-cake turner which was shiny from many 
dexterous slidings between browned cak:3s and 
the buttered griddle. 

‘*We didn’t see no such mount’as as that in 
Kanzas,” she said, with a kind of grim satisfac 
tion 

Belinda was washing dishes at a little home- 
made table. She put the cup she was washing 
back into the dish-pan and stripped the soap- 
suds from her arms, reddened by the hot dish- 
water, with her hands,and went to the window. 
Foamy flecks of suds dropped down her blue 
checked apron, and a pleasant vapor arose from 
her moist hands and arms. 

She looked at the noble snow-dome swelling 
out of the firred hills, over her mother’s shoulder. 

‘*How pink it looks,” she said. 

‘-[)nh-hunh,” said the older woman, breathing 
a sigh with no consciousnessof the vague longing 
that gave it birth. 

‘Kind o’ purple-pink,” said Belinda, ‘‘like” 
her eyelids fell a little over her de »peyes, which 
gave them a far-sighted look—‘‘like the dust on 
the blu» 
on ’em.” 

Mrs. Davenport gave a lauzh that was like a 
hard life had made h>2rself—harsh and uncom- 
promising, but holding a touch of reluctant ten 


grapes in Cilifornia when the sun shines 


derness nevertheless. 

*-You do beat all!” she said, turning to look at 
the girl, who was drawing her breath in si- 
“Where on earth 
Not from 

People 


lently between parted lips. 
you got such notions from, I can’t see! 

your paw nor me, I can tell you, though. 
that was bound out when they was children bick 
in Pennsylvania never had much time to think 


how dust looks on purple grapes. I used to get 


ip at three o'clock ’n thea morning an’ milk 
twenty cows before breakfast; at least,’’ she cor- 


rected, ‘‘before J got any break fast.”’ 
Belinda still looked at the mountain without 


speaking. She had heard the story of her moth- 





er’s hard life a hundred times before, and her | 


feelings on the subject were becoming cal- 
loused. 

‘Then after I did geta bite of breakfast,” pur 
sued Mrs. Davenportina reminiscent and injured 
tone, “it was work on the jump in the kitchen 
till noontime;: an’ after dinner I had to go out in 
the fields with the hands an’ drop potatoes, or 
hoe corn, or whatever there wastodo. An’after 
supper’’—bitterly—‘‘twenty cows to milk again! 
There wasn’t much dust on blue grapes in them 
days.” 

The girl turned silently and went back to her 
dish-washing. 

“Good gracious!’’ exclaimed her mother sud- 
denly. ‘If heredon’t come the men-folks to break- 
fast an’ the cakes not half fried! Hurry up with 
them dishes; an’ after this you see that you get’em 
all washed up the night before. Thank mercy the 
men-folks have to wash themselves at the sink! 
That'll give us a few minutes longer. Why— 
there’s somebody with’em. Oh, I see now—its 
the surveyor got back at last. My! what a big, 
fine-looking fella he is!” 

The dishes clattered noisily in the draining- 
pan. One fell. 

*‘Look out what you’re doin’, Belindy! Why, 
somebody's talkin’ about you—your ear’s just 
scarlet. It’s your left ear, too; they're talkin’ 
bad about you,” 


| one else if I got my board 





| derson, burying his wet 


‘I don’t care,” said the girl. She bent her 
head a little lower; her face was scarlet, too. 
The men came up the three steps to the back 


porch. Mr. Davenport began pumping mechan- 
ically. The pump screaked discordantly. 


‘This pump needs oil,” he said in a kind of 
mild surprise. His son and the hired man looked 
at each other and smiled. They had heard the 
sume remark delivered in the same surprised 
tone every morning for six months. 

‘Here, Mr. Sanderson, you wash first, an’ then 
you can go in an’ speak to the women-folks.’’ He 
pushed a shining basin of swaying water to the 
farther end of the sink; one little wave swelled 
high and toppled over the side. ‘‘You’ve been 
gone nigh onto a month, hain’t you?’ 

John Sanderson came to the sink with the 
long, firm stride of the man who precedes the 
great transcontinental railroads—the man who is 
used to forcing his way through unbroken forests 
and clambering along fearful precipices. He was, 
indeed, a ‘‘big, fine-looking fellow.”’ He rolled 
back the collar of his gray flannel shirt, showing 
a splendid brown throat that whitened down to- 
ward the shoulders and chest. Then he turned 
up his sleeves till a narrow strip of white flesh 
showed like a bracelet between the flannel and 
the brown of his wrist. 

‘‘Nearly a month,” he said heartily, and 
plunged into the basin of sparkling water. 

**Maw,”’ called Mr. Davenport, beginning again 
on the raspy pump, ‘‘can’t you give us a clean 
tow 1?” 

‘‘Oh, yaas, in a minute.” 

There was a hurry of steps and then silence 
in the kitchen. The pleasant smell of cakes 
browning on a buttered griddle was borne out 
through the open door. 

‘*Here’s a tow'l, paw,” 

said Mrs. Davenport, 
coming out suldenly. 
She always walked with 
quick, short steps, and as 
she was a large woman, 
this gave her a jarky, 
ungraceful appearance. 

‘‘Why, how d’you-do, 
Mr. Sanderson! Back at 
last, are you? You stayed 
so long we was beginning 
to think you’d found a 
better boarding place.” 

“On, no, indeed, Mrs. 
Davenport.” replied San- 


face in the towel and re- 
turning her good-natur- 
ed joke with a compli- 
ment. 
headquarters are here I 
wouldn’t board with any 


“As long as my 


for nothing.” 

“Oh, you!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Davenport, blush- 
ing and bridling coquet- 
tishly. ‘“‘D’ you hear, 
paw? That’s the biggest 
compliment my cook’n’s 
had since I was first 
married back in Kanzas. 


Women don’t get many P 

compliments after they- \ 

*ve been married—” — 
*‘Maw,” said Balindy 


from within, ‘‘your cakes 
are burning.” 

‘Phew |! Mercy! I 
should say so!’’--and Mrs. 
Davenport hurried in, 
followed by Sanderson. 

He went through the 
low-raftered kitchen 


at Ww CVbar —— 








with its shining pans hanging on the walls, and in- 
to the small dining-room where a jingle of knives 
and forks had told him Belindy was “‘setting”’ the 
the table. A window was open to the morning 
sun, and white muslin curtains were pushing in 
and out softly. A morning glory was swinging 
white and purple bells in the light breeze, and a 
great butterfly lay with s!ow-throbbing wings on 
the window ledge. There wasa delicious breath 
of lilacs in the room, too—but sweeter and fairer 
than all of these sweet and fair things, was the 
young girl standing by the table in a pale-blue 
cotton gown, with her brown curls tied back by a 
blue ribbon;—with a face and neck like a creamy 
lily that had been touched by sunset, with lips 
that trembled a little, and with the very glad- 
dest eyes that ever looked out of a maiden’s soul. 

Sanderson went to her, smiling, and took her 
hand. There was a knife in it, which he quietly 
removed with his left hand. 

‘*Well,” he said, as she did not speak, ‘‘are you 
glad to see me?” 

‘‘Of course,” said the girl very low. She took 
her hand from him, awkwardly, and witha deeper 
color. A whiff of wind pushed the curtains far out 
into the room, and shook its freight of lilac 
breath all about them. 

‘You'll go to the dance with me tonight? 
said Sanderson, softening his tone. ‘I hurried 
back especially for that.” 

Belinda lowered her eyes lest he should see the 
sudden deep joy she felt flame into them. 

“*T don’t know,” she said, taking up a knife and, 
in her nervousness, dropping it on the floor. ‘'I’ll 
see what maw says. Where is it?” 

‘‘Down in Fairhaven—in the basement of the 
new grocery store. We would have to go down 
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in a canoe—all alone, too, I guess. 
afraid?” 

Would she be afraid? With him! The girl 
almost laughed. But she answered indifferently: 

“T guess not. Ill see what maw says. Who’s 
going?” 

‘Oh, all the boys of my party and a lot from 
old Whatcom, and I don’t know what girls they’re 
going to take.” 

‘There are some new girls just come to Fair- 
haven,” said Belinda. 

‘*Breakfast’s all ready,” said Mrs. Davenport, 
bouncing in with a large platter of fried ham, 
and eggs that had been carefully freckled on 
both sides. ‘Set right down, Mr. Sanderson. 
Belindy, you pour out, will you, while I get the 
pancakes?”’ 

Belinda took the chair at the head of the table, 
and began putting cream and sugar into the big 
cups. 

‘*What on earth,” said her brother Tom, who 
sat next to her, “are you puttin’ sugar into paw’s 
cup fer?” 

‘‘Am I?’ said Belinda, coloring violently and 
feeling her eyelids grow suddenly so heavy she 
could not look up. 

“*Yes, you are. 
*f you ain’t puttin’ milk in mine! 
matter with you this morning?” 

“Talkin’ about Fairhaven,” said Mr. Daven- 
port, balancing his knife on the edgeof his plate, 
‘“‘they’ve got six new houses put up down there, 
an’ a grocery store, an’ a two-story hotel—to say 
nothin’ o’ fam’lies that’s livin’ in tents an’ shacks, 
waitin’ for houses. I tell you, the boom’s right 
on down there. Bennett’s been up an’ had a 
town meetin’,and he’s goin’ right ahead with the 
railroad. They’re goin’ to start up the old Eld- 
redge mill, too, that’s been layin’ idle all these 
years. Mr. Sanderson, have a hot pancake.” 

“The good year of ’89 will bring prosperity to 
the whole Bellingham Bay,” said Sanderson, sig- 
nificantly. ‘I suppose we haven’t eight hundred 
people on the Bay to-day, but I’ll wager my last 
cent that in two years we'll have fifteen thous- 
and. You know that lot on Holly Street, oppo- 
site Quackenbush’s—right in the stumps and fir 
trees? Well, I could have bought that two 
months ago for eight hundred and fifty dollars, 
and to-day, it sold toa Montana man for thirty- 
five hundred! How’s that for a jump in two 
months?” 

‘You don’t say!” Mr. Davenport looked excited 
and began to eat very fast. ‘‘Well, maw, all 
I’ve got to say is that I guess we’ve struck it at 
last. We come here in °62, and we’ve had a 
hand-to-mouth time of it, but it kind o’ looks now 
’s if we was right in it.” 

“You won’t ketch me objectin’,” said Mrs. 
Davenport, facetiously. ‘‘I’m tired enough o’ log 
cab’ns an’ rag carpets. I’m tired o’ workin’, too. 
Milkin’ twenty cows before breakfast when you’re 
a child, an’ pitchin’ hay in the harves’ fields 
wasn’t meant for women’s work, an’ it stiffens up 
their joints awful. It’s a shame and a disgrace 
to them I lived with the way I had to work. An’ 
them rich”— 

‘*Where’s the apple sauce, maw? 
to top off my pan-cakes.”’ 

‘*‘Well, paw, can’t you get along one meal with- 
out apple sauce? Belindy, see if there’s a little 
left, will you? I knowed there wasn’t enough for 
a whole mess, but mebbe there’ enough for him. 
The idea of cold apple sauce on hot pancakes!” 
and Mrs. Davenport laughed in a very superior 
way. 

“Maw,” said Belinda some time after breakfast 
as she stood at the little kitchen table, again 
washing dishes, ‘‘Mr. Sanderson wants me to go 
to the dance with him to-night.’’ Her head leaned 
heavily forward, bending her slender neck, like 
a lily weighing down its stem. 

‘*You don’t say!” exclaimed Mrs. Davenport. 


Would you be 


And now—well, I’ll be blamed 
What's the 


I want some 





She stopped on her way to the porch and stood 
looking at her daughter’s back. In her hands 
was a large platter of four prints of fresh butter, 
each swelled out on top in the disagreeably sug- 
gestive image of a cow. 

“It’s down in Fairhaven,” said Belinda hastily. 

*“Hunh!”’ 

“It’s in the basement of the new grocery store.” 

*‘Hunh!” 

‘*‘And we’d have to go downin a canoe, I guess.” 

‘““Well,” said Mrs. Davenport, at last, with a 
long breath, ‘that beats me.” 

She went out on the porch and crossed the 
yard to the spring-house. She put the butter 
carefully in a cool corner, skimmed the evening’s 
milk and set the cream away to sour, and then 
gathered together the empty milk pans, and 
plunged them into the spring to cool. 

“That beats me,” she said, with alook of grim 
pleasure. ‘‘I wonder what Mis’ Randall ’ll say 
tothat. Always a-talkin’ about Ilviry’s beaux an’ 
where-all they take her to, an’ then always 
a-windin’ up with, ‘Well, how’s Belindy gettin’ 
along? Got any beau yet?’ I said to her lasttime 
—right sassy, too, ‘she ain’t the kind that picks 
up with everybody, trash an’all. She’s the kind 
that only has one beau, and him the right kind 
of aone.’ I’m glad now I did say it—even if it 
did give her a chance to say back, a-laughin’, 
‘Well, she’s a long time a-havin’ him, ain’t she?’ 
I guess she’ll remember what I said now. If Mr. 
Sanderson ain’t the right kind, I’d like to know 
who is. A college grad’yate, an’ the perfect 
pict’er of health—such shoulders and chest, and 
such legs as he’s got! An’ he getsa hundred an’ 
fifty dollars a month an’ his board. They say his 
folks ’s reel tyees, too, back in the East.” 

She went back to the house, walking fast and 
holding her head high. 

“Can I go, maw?” asked Belinda, with a little 
wistful break in her voice. ‘Elviry Randall ’s 
going, an’ all the girls, I guess.” 

‘*Why, of course you can go—with a gentleman 
like Mr. Sanderson. I wonder what Mis’ Randall 
ll have to say tothat! Her Elviry ’s never hada 
beau yet that was anybody better than a hired 
man, or a rancher with his farm mortgaged up 
to its eyebrows; an’ she did have one that was a 
bar-keeper. ” 

“Oh, maw,” said the girl, blushing painfully. 
‘don’t talk that way. Mr. Sanderson don’t mean 
anything—like—like—that.”’ 

“Oh, he don't, don’t he? Well, then, what 
does he mean? What does he want to ask you 
to go to a dance for if he don’t want to be your 
beau? Just tell me that, will you, Missy?” 

‘*He don’t mean that,” repeated the girl very 
earnestly, as if trying to convince herself. She 
found it difficult to speak calmly; there was a 
pulse beating like mad in her throat, and she felt 
as if she must put up her hand tostopit. ‘tHe 
just wants to be—friendly; that’s all.” 

‘*He always was friendly,” replied her mother, 
stubbornly. She crushed a newspaper and be- 
gan to rub vigorously at the tiny brown blisters 
the frying ham had sputtered upon the stove. 
‘*He didn’t have to ask you to go to a dance just 
to be friendly, did he? Asking a girl to goto a 
dance meant something when I was a girl back’n 
Pennsylvanie.” 

“It don’t mean anything now, maw,” said Be- 
linda, very low, but with pulses seeming to beat 
all through her body—why, her very fingers 
seemed to grow larger with the pulses beating in 
them. 

**Well, we’ll see.” 

Mrs. Davenport took one lid off the top of the 
stove, and after flourishing the blackened news- 
paper over the hearth once more, tossed it into 
the coals and replaced the lid. She went out to 
the sink, dipped some water out of the rain-bar- 
rel, and carefully cleansed her hands with mottled 
castile soap, wiped them on the long, coarse 





towel that had blue stripes on each edge, took 
off her big apron and pinned her dress at the 
throat. Then she went across the yard, stooped 
through an opening in the board fence, and was 
in her neighbor's back yard. 

Mrs. Randall was ‘‘shelling”’ peas. Her kitchen 
door was open. She looked up when Mrs. Daven- 
port reached the porch. 

‘*T knowed it was you,” she said, with an as- 
sumption of friendliness. ‘‘You’ll excuse my not 
getting up, I know, with all these peas in my lap. 
Set right down. I’m awful glad you come over— 
what’s the news?” 

‘*There ain’t none that I know of. My! Ain't 
everything boomin’, though! I guess we’re goin’ 
to have good times here this year.” 

‘*Yes, an’ look at that Fairhaven—the way its 
a-shootin’ up! Several new buildings; an’ lots o’ 
fine people a-comin’ in there.”’ 

‘“*Ts that so?” 

‘*“Why, yass. Ain’t you heard? They’rea-havin’ 
high times down there; dances an’ all sorts of— 
society.” 

‘“T heard a little,’ admitted Mrs. Davenport, 
with a fine indifference. 

Mrs. Randall split a pale green pod with her 
broad thumb and sent the peas rattling down 
into the pan. 

‘*You have to look peart to keep up with these 
times,” she remarked with some condescension. 

‘**Yes’’—meekly. 

‘*T suppose you ain’t heard even about the dance 
down ‘n the basement of the new grocery store.” 

“Well, I did hear somethin’ about that,” said 
Mrs. Davenport with caution. 

“Elviry’s goin’. It’s goin’ to be some pun’- 
kins, I guess, from what I hear. Waxed floor, 
an’ two fiddles an’ acaller. Elviry’s goin’; there’s 
been two or three after her.” 

The peas dropped with a softened sound now 
into the pan. 

Mrs. Davenport put one knee over the other, 
crossed her wrists likewise, and looked at her 
neighbor, smiling kindly. 

“Is she goin’ with the bar-keeper?” she said 
pleasantly, ‘‘or the hired-man, or the barber? 
Reelly, you must excuse the questions—Elviry 
has sO many beaux. I guess all the girls feel 
jealous of her.” 

“Do they?’’—suspiciously. Mrs. Randall did 
not quite like Mrs. Davenpor’s manner and tone, 
although the words seemed so unenvious. ‘Well, 
Elviry always did seem to take with the young 
men. She's had more than her share o’ chances, 
*f I do say so myself.” 

‘*Yes, ‘ndeed,”’ smiled Mrs. Davenport. She 
took up a pod that had fallen on the floor and 
polished it with her rough thumb. ‘There was” 
—slowly—‘‘the barber, an’ two hired men, an’ 
the butcher—the one that ‘tended to his own 
slaughterin’,. wasn’t it, Mis’ Randall?—an’ the 
bar-keeper—what a pity it was he got drnnk so 
often! Yes, Elviry’s had more chances than most 
girls.” 

“There was more than them,” said Mrs. Ran- 
dall, huffily. ‘‘There was the preacher, Mis’ Dav- 
enport; an’ there was Mr. Nelson, an’ there is 
Mr. Fielding, that owns the best ranch on Lake 
Whatcom, an’ just a-dyin’ for Elviry.” 

Mrs. Davenport laughed now without effort. 

‘How you do joke, Mis’ Randall,”’ she said. 
“That poor preacher! I have to laugh at him 
ev'ry time I think of him. He didn’t get three 
hundred a year, and his congregation went to 
sleep ev'ry Sunday. An’ Mr. Fielding—I guess 
you’d have to pay his mortgage off for him ’f El- 
viry took a notion to him. His ranch is mort- 
gaged for more’n it’s worth; we've got first mort- 
gage on it ourselves. You didn’t know it? Well, 
you have to look peart to keep up with these 
times. An’ as for Mr. Nelson—I always felt sorry 
for the way he treated Elviry. Never looked at 
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her after that widow come here, an’ just up an’ 
married her off-hand.” 

“Elviry wouldn’t have Mrs. Randall 
flung the words out between her teeth. Her face 
The peas were spurting in all 
directions now. ‘‘You needn't waste your sym- 
pathy on my girl, Mis’ Davenport. You keep ‘t 
for Belindy! Who ever offered hisself to Be- 
lindy? Who ever wanted to take her any 
place? Who, for, instance, as you asked me 
about Elviry’—Mrs. Randall laughed in shrill 
triumph—"“‘is a’goin’ to take her to the dance to- 
night?” 

Mrs. Davenport picked up another pod and be- 
gan polishing it leisurely. 

‘*Mr. Sanderson is,”’ she said. 

The downdrop of peas was interrupted. 


him!” 


was crimson. 


Mrs. 





The peas began their music in the pan again, 
but with less spirit. 

“Of course,” continued Mrs. Davenport, ‘‘we 
wouldn't ‘av’ let her go with nobody else. Not 


that there was any danger of her wantin’ to—she | 


held her head so high; but we couldn't object to 
Mr. Sanderson.” 

Silence. Two or three peas rattled over the 
floor. 

‘‘There ain’t no such match ’s him ever been 
on the Bay. He's a college grad'yate, an’ he’s 
of a toney fam'ly; an’ he gets a hundred an’ fifty 
dollars a month an’ his board.” 

Mrs. ltandall looked at her visitor feebly, al- 
most deprecatingly. 

““Well, I must be goin’ back. Belindy won't 
know where lam. I just run over to talk about 
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VES. RANDALL LIFTED 


Randall's thumb paused in the very act of split- 
ting a stubborn pod. Mrs. Davenport's bomb had 
done its deadly work. 

Mrs. Randall lifted two startled eyes, thereby 


giving her neighbor the pleasure of seeing that | 
| dall; I hope Elviry ll have a good time to-night.” 
“Not the en- | 


they were startled. 

*“*Mr. Sanderson!” 
gineer?” 

“Yes,” nodded Mrs. Davenport, cheerfully, 
“the engineer. He’s been boardin’ at our house 
nigh onto six months, an’ I can see now that he's 
been payin attention to Belindy in a quiet way 


she faltered. 


all the time; but, my! she’s so perticular that it | 


never come into my head, nor into paw’s head, 
either, that they was settin’ their caps at each 
other. But it all come out plain enough this 
mornin’.” 





| the first time in her life, nervous. 
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how things are boomin’ on the Bay. Land 
sakes! I wonder what they’d say back in Kanzas 
‘f they could see towns a-growin’ from a hundred 
to a thousand people in a week! An’ that’s what 
Whatcom is a-doin’. Well, good-day, Mis’ Ran- 


Mrs. Randall stood up gingerly and set the 
peas onthe table. There was a flush on her thin 
cheeks and a dazed, bewildered look in her eyes. 

“Well, good-day,” she said, weakly; she was 
completely out of countenance, and, probably for 
She pulled 
down first one sleeve and then the other, awk- 
wardly, with a bold pretence of indifference; and 
kept pulling at them after they had given warn- 
ings that they could come no further. ‘‘Run in 
again, Mis’ Davenport. 








“Yes, I will. You come over whenever you 
can, Mis’ Randall. Don’t stop to dress up, but 
just run in the back way an’ be neighborly.” 

“Well, I will.” 

Mr. Divenport smiled as she stooped through 
the opening in the fence. 

“Every dawg has his day,” she said, with a 
great deal of satisfaction; ‘tan’ I guess this is 
mine.” 

At half-past eight o’clock that evening John 
Sanderson, with one magnificent, deep-chested 
sweep of the arms, sent his oars ploughing 
through the water and drove his boat high on the 
Fairhaven beach. Belinda was sitting in the 
stern of the skiff. She was dressed in pink sateen, 
made with many plaited ruffles. It fitted badly, 
but it did not hide her really pretty figure. She 
had it gathered up about her with a somewhat 
conscious coquettishness, disclosing a white mus- 
lin petticoat adorned with several ruffles of cheap 
embroidery. It was starched so stiffly that it 
rustled when she moved. There was a little 
water in the bottom of the boat and one fold of 
the white skirt had found it and nestled into it. 
The girl wore a pink velvet bow in her lovely 
brown curls, and another around her soft, beat- 
ing throat—beating with a strange, sweet fright 
that kept her pulses startled and her lips dumb. 

The sun was setting, and her deep eyes were 
turned toward the west in still ecstasy. The bay 
was like a great Safrano rose with each wave an 
upeurling, hollowed petal paling from its edges’ 
rich copper pink toa delicate green at the center. 
The sky flaring above was of a warm salmon color. 
Low in the west clouds were piled loosely, each 
on each, making tall columns of pearl, edged 
with fire; and through these the crimson sun gave 
his last look across the water, flinging luminous 
rays high into the heaven with each heart-pant. 

Sanderson sat with the oars in his hands. The 
boat was half in the water, half on the beach, 
and the flowing tide lifted it a little higher with 
each return; the light waves laughed and kissed 
together around its sides. He held the oars 
slanting toward the water. The drops running 
in linked chains along their edges turned to fire- 
opals when the sun touched them. 

“You enjoy nature,” said Sanderson, smiling 
at her. She gave him a brief, sweet glance and 
looked away again. 

‘*Well,” he said,drawing adeep breath through 
his splendid lungs, “I have seen sunsets in the 
Selkirks, the Cascades, the Rockies, and on the 
Hudson, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Mediterra- 
nean,—yes, and on the awful plains; but I have 
never seen anything to equal a night like this on 
Puget Sound.” 

“Oh, I am glad,” breathed the girl. Herchin 
sunk into the palm of her hand. Her lips were 
moist and warm, and curled apart like the lips of 
asea shell. There was adelicious pushing move- 
ment to the boat—dreamy and rhythmic. 

“*T guess we’ll have to go, though,” said San- 
derson, drawing in the oars. The boat rocked 
as he climbed out of it. He pulled it farther upon 
the beach, and it grated raspingly on the gravel. 
Belinda arose reluctantly and shook her pretty 
pink ruffles over the white petticoat. 

‘**T hate to go in,” she said, wistfully. 

‘Let me lift you out,” said Sanderson, putting 
his arm around her, ‘so you won’t get your dress 
draggled.” He did it with quite a business-like 
air, as if it were really the only sensible way of 
getting her out; but the girl trembled like a 
caught bird, save that there was something de- 
liriously sweet in her trembling. 

The ball-room was thirty feet long and fifteen 
feet wide, unceiled and low raftered. Coal-oil 
lamps set here and there on brackets with tar- 
nished reflectors behind them shed a sickly light 
and an unpleasant odor through the room. On 
a small platform three feet above thie floor were 
two ‘‘fiddlers” playing a waltz. One played with 
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his eyes closed, and both kept time with their 
feet. Ten couples were waltzing; and gliding in 
and out among them was a youth in a pepper- 
and-salt suit and a pink necktie, scattering shav- 
ings from a wax candle. Ranged around the 
sides of the room on benches were spectators, 
sitting with stiff, straight backs because the walls 
behind them were of unplaned boards that threat- 
ened disaster to all best dresses coming in contact 
witb them. 

‘Come on,” said Sanderson, with an amused 
laugh; ‘‘we can’t miss this waltz.” 

Belinda glided into the circle of his arm, and 
their warm palms melted together. Pure hap- 
piness sat so sweetly heavy on the girl’s eyes that 
they were weighed downward and their gentle 
lids hid them. She had livedsomuch alone, and 
had known so few men, that her heart had not 
been stirred until Sanderson came. 

* 
** 

Where now sit the proud and beautiful cities 
of Whatcom and Fairhaven had been but a clus- 
ter of houses surrounded by unbroken forests on 
one side and the noble sweep of blue sea on the 
other when Belinda’s parents toiled across the 
plains in ox-wagons from Kansas, and built a log 
cabin in the fir woods. Here, a few years later, 
Belinda was born, and here she had always lived. 
She had attended the village school in winter, 
and it was her father’s boast that he had ‘“‘given 
Belindy a good edication; ’s good as the best of 
’em.”’ 

When Sanderson came, the girl began to love 

him at once; but she had not suspected it herself 
until he went away. He had paid her no atten- 
tion, to be sure, but then he was not like other 
men—and at least he paid no attention to other 
girls. And he spent all his spare time with the 
little family, usually playing cards with Belinda 
in a far corner; and he always spoke gently to 
her, and was so thoughtful of her comfort. 
She was sure he sometimes lowered his voice 
when he spoke to her, and that once his hand 
shook when it accidently touched hers. And 
several times he had brought her wild flowers 
from the deeps of the woods. They were pressed 
in a copy of Longfellow that she had kept in her 
tiny room up in the “loft.” She thought and 
dreamed of all these things when he was away, 
but not until to-day had she allowed herself to 
believe wholly in his love for her. Not until to- 
day had she given herself to the full ecstasy of her 
love for him. 

In spite of her soft contradiction of her moth- 
er’s assertion that ‘‘askin’ a girl to go to a dance 
meant somethin’,”’ in her heart she believed that 
it did. In her small world a young man never 
thought of offering the least attention to a girl 
unless he wanted to marry her. So to-night 
she was happy—she was intoxicated with hap- 
piness. 

Perhaps some of the innocent fire throbbing in 
the girl's veins warmed Sanderson’s pulses; for 
presently he bent his head till she felt his breath 
upon her temple, and said: 

‘‘Why, this is the jolliest waltz I ever had!” 

‘“*Is it?” trembled Belinda. 

**Yes, it is,” he answered honestly. 

Then the music stopped, and the scraping of 
feet. With flushed faces, much laughter, and 
noisy bantering, the dancers found seats among 
the spectators. Sanderson seated Belinda, and 
joined a group of young men who were already 
selecting mentally their partners for the next 
dance. 

“Take your pardners fer a plain quadrille,” 
yelled the caller, and instantly there was a rush 
and ascramble. One or two young men secured 
their places on the floor and then signaled to the 
young women they had already engaged to join 
them. 

There was a delay and a murmur of complaint. 
Then one young fellow climbed on a bench. 








“You'll have to come up an’ buy your num- 
bers,” he shouted, ‘‘b’fore you dance this set. 
Leave your girls on th’ floor an’ walk right up. 
Only a dollar an’a half a number, supper an’ all.” 

Belinda had gone out to dance with a young 
fellow, and now looked around timidly for San- 
derson. He was in the next set, dancing with a 
girl she had never seen before. And what a beau- 
tiful girl! She was looking up into his face with 
the most coquettish eyes Belinda had ever seen. 
A dark, olive-skinned brunette, with a fine figure 
and a creamy nuns-veiling dress that clung sty- 
lishly to her limbs and fitted to perfection. 

The feeling of exalted passion in Belinda’s 
heart melted into one of sharp and cruel pain. 
She looked down at her pink ruffled dress, and 
hated it; at her cheap bangled bracelets, and 
hated them. She could have torn them off and 





stamped on them. This girl he was dancing 





“HE WAS WITH A GIRL SHE 


with—she wore no cheap jewelry. There was a 
string of pearls around her bare throat, and that 
was all. Noruffleson her dress, and not over-much 
material in it; and yet how stylish and refined 
she looked. As much out of place at that coun- 
try dance as—as Sanderson himself, thought the 
girl with a sudden torturing bitterness. 

‘*‘Honors to your pardners!’’ shouted the clar- 
ion voice of the caller. ‘‘Alley mande left!” As 
she clasped hands with the young man on her 
right, Sanderson passed close to her. 

“The next waltz,” he whispered, putting his 
lips to her ear; ‘‘mind, I must have it.” 

His face was radiant. Hope sprung up in her 
heart again. She had just time to say, ‘‘All 
right,’’ before he was lost among the dancers. 

“How foolish of me”’—‘‘First four right an’ 
left!’’—‘‘to be ready to give up because he danced 
with another girl! It’s only’’—‘‘Sasshay!” yelled 








the caller—‘‘a quadrille anyhow, an’ he’s asked 


me’—“‘Right an’ left home!’—for another 
waltz.’’ ‘‘Bal’nce t’ your pardner’—‘'I wonder 
if she puts her hands on the shoulders when she 
swings’’—‘‘Swing on the corner!’—‘"She didn’t 
get toswing with him that time !’—‘'Promenade 
all!” 


So the quadrille and Belinda’s thoughts went 
rushing on tothe music of the violins and the 
rhythm of tirelessfeet. When the music stopped 
Sanderson brought his partner and seated her be- 
side Belinda. 

‘‘Remember I am to have the next waltz,” he 
said to Belinda. 

The young men gathered around the door 
again, mopping their faces with colored silk 
handkerchiefsand breathing heavily. The girls 
giggled and fanned themseves furiously. Now 
and then they cast surreptitious glances at the 
door. The fiddlers were tuning their fiddles 


HAD NEVER SEEN BEFORE.” 


Somebody opened a window and the soft sea 
wind came in. 

“Oh, how delightful,” said a sweet voice at 
Belinda’s side. ‘*The breeze is straight from the 
ocean.” 

‘**Yes,’’ said Belinda, blushing. 

‘*All take pardners for a waltz!” 

‘*Belinda,”’ said Sanderson, resting his strong 
arm around her yielding waist, and speaking 
low, ‘‘you are the dearest little girl in the world, 
and I believe you like me; don’t you?” 

“A little,” said the girl, with unconscious co- 
quetry, her heart struggling against his arm. 

“Enough to do something for me to make me 
happy for life?” 

“I d’ know—maybe.’’ The pulse was beating 
awfully now in her throat. 

‘‘Well, Iam going to ask something of you to- 
night when we go home, and I want you to make 
up your mind to not disappoint me. And I want 
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every waltz tonight, belinda. I'll tell you why 
as we go home.” 

‘*And I was jealous of her,” thought Belinda. 
Then she grew drunken on happiness and never 
afterward remembered clearly all that she said 
and did that night. She was conscious only that 
there were many long waltzes, and that through- 
out each Sanderson’s arm was about her and his 
breath on her brow and neck. 

It was two o’clock when Sanderson pushed the 
boat out into the water and sprang to the oars. 

For a long time neither spoke. His oars cut, 
hissing, through the water, and the waves gur- 
gled about the prow. Those were the only 
sounds. At last he broke the silence. 

‘*Belinda,”’ he said, ‘‘you saw the girl I danced 
the first quadrille with?” 

**Yes.’’ She pressed her palms together in her 
lap, and sat motionless. 

‘*T knew her back in the East. I was engaged 
to her. But we had a misunderstanding. I was 
at fault, and she never forgave me. She laughs 
at me when | ask her, and pretends to be coquet- 
tish; but she loves me as deeply as I love her, 
and we are both breaking our hearts, apart.” 

He paused, but Belinda did not speak. 

I knew her father was’ going to move to Fair- 
haven—he had some inside information from the 
railroad people. That was why I came out here 
—and waited.” 

**Yes,”’ said Belinda. 

‘‘That was why I never noticed other girls, 
Belinda; and why I stayed at home evenings and 
never went out, like other fellows; I was true to 
my sweetheart. You know that, Belinda.” 

‘*Yes,”’ said Belinda; ‘I know.” 

‘*Belinda,” said Sanderson, earnestly; ‘‘I want 
you to help me make her jealous. I believe that 
would break her pride quicker than anything. 
That's why I asked you to go to the dance with 
me, Belinda; and why I danced every waltz with 
you when I was wild to dance them with her— 
just to have my arm around her like I used, and 
feel her soft breath on my mouth. Don’t say no, 
Belinda!” 

He had stopped rowing. They were nearing the 
wharf. Belinda heard the waves pushing against 
the teredo-eaten piles. 

‘*T don’t understand,”’ said the girl; ‘‘what is *t 
you want me to do—to do what, Mr. Sanderson?” 

**To make her jealous, Belinda. To go every- 
where with me, and dance with me, and—oh, 
make her think you like me, and that I like 
you.” 

He steered the boat between the piles that 
some tide-land jumper had driven. Belinda no- 
ticed how black the water was where the shadows 
lay, and shivered a little. 

‘**T don’t believe I could do that, Mr. Sander- 
son,” she said. 

“Oh, Belinda’—Sanderson got down on his 
knees in the boat and took both her hands—they 
were cold, but not trembling—‘‘don’t refuse me. 
I have set my heart on this, as my last hope. If 
you only knew her, Belinda! How good and gen- 
tle she is! She has a little blind brother, and 
she isa very angel tohim. And so kind to her 
parents—and to poor people--to every one but 
me! She was not like herself to-night; she was 
pretending to be light and indifferent. But she 
was pale, Belinda!” 

‘*Was she?” said Belinda. ‘‘She spoke to me 
once; her voice was sweet.”’ 

*‘Ay,” said Sanderson, “itis sweet. Belinda, 
Belinda *— 

“I'll tell you to-morrow,” said the girl, shiver- 
ing. ‘Let's go home—I’m awful cold.”’ 

The cock crew as they entered the yard. Half- 
way up the path bordered with double holly- 
hocks, Belinda turned to Sanderson. 

‘*‘What’s her name?” she said, bluntly. 

“June,” said Sanderson, softly; “\June Char- 
man.” 





“It’s a pretty name,” said the girl, going on 
into the house. 

«s 

‘‘Maw,” said Belinda the next morning when 
she and her mother were alone in the kitchen, 
‘I’ve got something to tell you.” 

‘*Well, what is it?” 

Belinda was making acake. She took a broad 
tin spoon from its niche ina leather strap that 
was tacked to the wall and began rubbing some 
butter and sugar together. Mrs. Davenport was 
working fresh churned butter with a little curved 
ladle. She stopped abruptly and looked at her 
daughter expectantly. 

““T can guess what you got totell.”’ She gave 
her head a little toss. ‘I only wish Mis’ Randall 
was here to hear ’t.” 

“Tt ain't anything she’d want to hear,” said 
Belinda, hurriedly; ‘tan’ I know you can’t guess, 
maw. It's’— 

‘*Well, just give me a chance to try, missy. 
The fact o' the matter is, Belindy, I’ve always 
been worried about gettin’ you settled; you don’t 
seem to take with young men. I’ve held my 
head mighty high over it, but it’s rankled an’ 
rankled all the time. An’ that Mis’ Randall has 
said such spiteful things about *t—the hussy! 
Then to think of a man like Mr. San 

‘‘Maw,” interrupted Belinda, sharply, ‘‘just 
listen. He’s engaged to—to a girl in Fairhaven; 
that is, he used to be, an’ he wants to be again.” 

*‘What’s that?’ Mrs. Davenport sat motion- 
less. Her eyes were opened wide, and her face 
was pale. 

‘IT say he used to be engaged in the East to a 
girl, an’ she’s just come to Fairhaven. He's try- 
ing to make up with her—they fell out about 
something or other--an’ he wants me to help 
him.” 

‘*An’ he wants you tohelp him!” Mrs. Daven- 
port's pallor was giving way to thecolor of astar- 
fish. How does he want you to help him?” 

‘‘He wants me to make her jealous.” 

‘‘He wants you to make her jealous, does he?” 
Mrs. Davenport arose and set the wooden bowl 
on the stove hearth. ‘‘Belindy Davenport, you 
turn around here so’s I can see your face! Are 
you a-tellin’ me the truth in that ca’m way, or is 
this one o’ your fool tricks?’ Her voice softened 
and broke. 

‘‘Tt’s the truth, maw,”’’ said Belinda, facing her. 
‘It's the honesttruth. He just asked me to goto 
the dance to make her jealous; he said so.”’ 

‘He said so, hisself, did he? An’ you're 
a-standin’ there a-tellin’ me that to my face! You 
ain’t got any spunk or get-up about you, or you 
wouldn’t be takin’ it that way! After him 
a-makin’ us believe he wanted to be your beau” 

“Oh, maw, he didn’t’”— 

‘*Yes, he did, too. An‘ after me a-tellin’ Mis’ 
Randall all about ’t, an’ about his bein’ a college 
grad’yate an’ a-gettin’ a hundred an’ fifty dollars 
a month an’ his board!” 

‘‘Oh, maw,”’ said poor Belinda, white as asheet 
now; ‘‘you didn’t say anything to Mis’ Randall, 
did you? I told you he didn’t mean anything.” 

‘Well, I didn’t believe you. She’s always 
a-braggin’ about her Elviry havin’ so many beaux, 
so I just went right over an’ told her about Mr. 
Sanderson a-wantin’ to be your’n.”’ 

“Oh, how could you do ’t, maw?” 

Belinda sat down helplessly in a rawhide-bot- 
tomed chair. Her eyes had a strained look and 
seemed to be full of veins. 

Her mother looked at her, and her countenance 
softened. 

‘*Belindy,” she said, ‘‘you’re a-pretendin’ you 
don’t care, but you do care—an’ that’s a good 
deai more to me than what Mis’ Randall ‘ll have 
to say when she hears.” 

For one moment the girl longed to go to her 
mother and lay her head on her breast, and sob 
her heart out. Then she shrank a little closer in 





her chalr. Her shoulders fell forward listlessly; 
once again her head weighed down her fair neck 
like a lily beaten by the storms. 

‘‘Just tell me what I can do to help you, Be- 
lindy,” said her mother, all tenderness now. 

Belinda lifted her head and shoulders and 
looked at her mother, smiling with brave lips. 
She stood up by the table and began rubbing to- 
gether the butter and sugar, holding the spoon 
firmly. 

“T’ll get along all right, maw,” she said, gen- 
tly. “Ill help him to make up with her, an’ 
they won’t either of them ever know anything 
about it. She’s awful pretty an’ nice, an’ I guess 
he’ll be a good deal happier with her than he’d 
a’ been with me—even ’f he’d ever thought 
about ’t.” 

She opened the oven door and put her hand in- 
side to see if it was hot enough to bake the cake. 
As she arose her eyes came level with the win- 
dow. Far away at the top of the blue hills, pushing 
asidea veilof purple mist, Mount Baker swelled, 
white and glistening, into an apricot sky. The 
noble majesty of that lonely dome touched the 
girl’s soul. A look of exaltation came into her 
face—a kind of divine triumph—the victory of 
the soul over the passions. The struggle had 
been between the first crowing of the cock and 
the splash of crimson dawn-light that stained the 
wall of her room. 

Her mother turned to speak to her, but the 
rapture in the girl’s lifted eyes awed her into si- 
lence. With unwonted softness she went out, 
closing the door, and left Belinda alone. 

°* 


DEAR HEART, SWEET HEART. 








“Dear heart, sweet heart;” 
Over and over, all day long, 
My lips repeat this tender song 
Of love and faith that cannot die; 
We ever sing, my heart and I, 
“Dear heart, sweet heart.” 


“Dear heart, sweet heart!” 
O. little words that hold so much, 
That lips caress with lingering touch, 
Dear words, that though so often told, 
To lovers’ lips never grow old, 

“Dear heart, sweet heart.” 


“Dear heart, sweet heart;” 
Love knows no sweeter song than this 
To measure out its fullest bliss, 
Whatever comes, Love cannot die, 
So sing we still, my heart and I, 
“Dear heart, sweet heart.’’ 
FLORENCE A. JONES. 
Hampton, Iowa. 





‘TAINT LIKE CARIBOO. 





The Nelson, B. C. Miner ‘‘versifies” as follows 
on one of the traits of the pioneer prospector : 
He was an ancient prospector, 
Relic of days of yore, 
The kind that’s found abundantly 
In lands of precious ore. 


They showed him chunks of richest quartz, 
The bright gold running through; 

“Oh, yes, that’s middling decent rock, 
But ‘taint like Cariboo.” 


Let one but make a startling strike, 
The millions shining through, 
“Oh, yes, it may be pretty rich, 
But ‘taint like Cariboo.” 


And still the burden of his song 
From morn till evening dew, 

“Oh, yes, this country’s very fair— 
But ‘taint like Cariboo.” 


He died, this ancient man, one day, 
Sped upward to the gate. 

St. Peter saw him coming and 
Was pondering on his fate. 


The ancient man was passing through 
When, lo, beneath his feet, 

He spied the blocks of solid gold— 
The paving of the street. 


He paused—"It's rich, I must allow, 
But ‘taint like Cari-——” well 

St. Peter dropped him o’er the edge 
Just where, we need not tell. 
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MINNESOTA AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


WORK OF THE MINNESOTA COMMISSION. 





The Minnesota legjslature of 1891 passed an 
act authorizing the Governor to appoint a Board 
of World’s Fair Commissioners consisting of six 
members and made the management an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for all expenses of represent- 
ing the State at the Fair. 

Gov. Wm. R. Merriam appointed the following 
board: D. A. Monfort, St. Paul; Jay La Due, 
Luverne; C. McC. Reeve, Minneapolis; J. J. 
Furlong, Austin; A. L. Ward, Fairmont; Geo. 
N. Lamphere, Moorhead. Ex-officio: M. B. Har- 
rison, Duluth; O. V. Tousley, Minneapolis, mem- 
bers of the national board. Alternates: M. N. 
Leland, Wells; Thomas Kurtz, Moorhead. The 
Governor is also ex-officio member of the board. 
The vacancy in the national board by the death 
of Mr. Harrison was filled by the appointment of 
H. B. Moore, Duluth. The board organized by 
electing the following officers: D. A. Monfort, 
president; J. La Due, vice-president; C. McC. 
Reeve, secretary; J. J. Furlong, treasurer; L. P. 
Hunt, superintendent State exhibit. 

A Woman’s Auxiliary Board was created con- 
sisting of Mrs. F. B. Clarke, St. Paul; Mrs. 
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Henry F. Brown, Minneapolis; Mrs. A. T. Steb- 
bins, Rochester; Mrs. L. P. Hunt, Mankato; 
Mrs. Francis M. Crosby, Hastings; Mrs. Henry 
Hasenwinkle, St. Paul; Mrs. Florence Greenleaf, 
Minneapolis; Mrs. A. A. White, Moorhead; Mrs. 
George Forsyth, Brainerd. The officers are Mrs. 
F. B. Clarke, St. Paul, president; Mrs. F. Green- 
leaf, Minneapolis, vice-president; Mrs. A. A. 
White, Moorhead, treasurer; Mrs. L. P. Hunt, 
Mankato, secretary. 

It was plain to the commission from the first 
that nothing creditable to Minnesota could be 
done at Chicago with fifty thousand dollars. 
They therefore set to work with marked energy 
and public spirit to raise $100,000 more by sub- 
scriptions made on the condition that application 
should be made tothe next legislature to reim- 
burse the subscribers. 
An allotment was 
made to each county 
in proportion to its 
assessed valuation and 
the amount was raised 
in afew weeks. The 
commissioners were 
thus enabled to go 
ahead with plans to 
give the State an hon- 
orable position in the 
great competition of 


the whole civilized 
world. 

In all its expendi- 
tures the commission 
has shown practical 
business judgement 
and has produced re- 
sults that have been 
universally commend- 
ed by the thousands 
of Minnesotians who 
have visited the Fair. 
Instead of getting into 











trouble for want of funds, as have the boards of 
several States, our board is going to come out 
witha small unexpended balance to return to the 
State treasury. The State building cost $26,000 
and about $5,000 has been spent on fittings and 
furnishings. It has already been visited by about 
40,000 people who have inscribed their names 


and residences upon the big registry books. By 
the time the Fair closes on October ‘Ist, the 
number will have increased to 50,000. Compe- 


tent men were selected by the board to take 
charge of the various departments of exhibits, 
each a specialist in the particular line confided 
to him. In nearly all these deparments the dis- 
plays are notably good and compare favorably 
with those from other large States. 

The commissioners can lay as‘de their official 
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duties when the work of dismantling the great 
Fair is completed with the consciousness that 
they have served the State honestly and well 
and with the assurance that their services are 
appreciated by their fellow citizens. 


THE MINNESOTA STATE BUILDING. 

Most of the States which erected buildings on 
the World’s Fair grounds did so with the sole 
purpose of affording club-house comforts to their 
citizens visiting the exhibition. Some of the 
Western States which seek immigration use 
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HLAWATHA STATU! MINNESOTA STATE BULLDING 


WORLDS FAIR 

their buildings almost wholly as exhibition halls, 
making the feature of resting and retiring rooms 
aminorone. This is particularly the case with 
California and Washington, which are so far dis- 
tant that no great number of their 
citizens were expected to appear 
in Chicago. Minnesota has com- 
bined judiciously the two features 
in her building. The lower floor 
is mainly devoted toa display of 
grains, flowers and wild animals 
mounted, and the upper floor con- 
tains every desirable comfort of a 
first-class club in the way of par- 
lors, reading rooms, writing rooms 
and toilet rooms. 

The State drew a first prize in 
the allotment of building space, 
securing a location atthe junction 
of the two main avenues running 
through the northern part of the 
Fair grounds. On one side of the 
building is a little area of unoccu- 
pied park that belongs to Minne- 
sota and here can be seen any 
warm day scores of Minnesota 
people lunching from their bas- 
kets under the shade of the trees 
The building is of the Italian re- 
naissance style, with walls of grey 
‘staff’? in imitation of stone, and 
roof of red painted iron resem- 
bling old tiles. There is aspacious 
portico under which stands a plas- 
ter cast of the statue of Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha provided by pen- 
ny contributions from the school 
children of the State. Jacob 
Fjelde, the Norwegian sculptor of 
Minneapolis, is the artist, and the 
statue, when cast in bronze, is to 
be placed in Minnehaha Park. 


The group represents these lines of Longfellow’s 
poem: 
Over wild and rushing waters 
In his arms he bore the maiden.” 

The movement for raising funds for this statue 
was organized and carried out by Mrs. L. P. 
Hunt, of Mankato. Just within the entrance is 
the Mankato drinking fountain, composed of 
Mankato limestone and artistically shaped in 
monumental form. This fountain gives forth pure 
cold water all day long to throngs of thirsty peo- 
ple who bless the thoughtful generosity of Min- 
nesota in providing it for their benefit. To the 
right of the entrance about 900 specimens of Min- 
nesota flowers and grasses are shown in wing 
frames, and on the other side is a large relief 
map of Duluth executed in papier mache. A 
collection of wild animals and birds of the State, 
made by Thomas Story, of Duluth, is an attrac- 
tive feature. The grains are shown in glass jars 
on cone shaped stands with thatched roofs, and 
there are sixty samples of native woods and a 
good showing of iron ores. On one side of the 
walls hangs a large painting of St. Paul, by the 
young French artist, Alexander Fournier, and on 
another is a picture of the New Ulm massacre, 
which recalls terrible memories to many of the 
older Minnesotians who visit the building. On 
the main floor, on one side of the spacious stair- 
way leading to the upper floor, are the post-office, 
the parcel check-room and a small room for 
newspaper correspondents, supplied with two 
type-writing machines. On the other side are 
the rooms of Superintendent Hunt. 

Among many interesting exhibits in the Min- 
nesota museum are the cases of Indian relics and 
curiosities—a collection owned by Stephen Jew- 
ett of Faribault, and a collection of articles con- 
tributed by a number of people living in different 
parts of the State. There is also a case of work 
done by Indian children at the White Earth Res- 
ervation school. A loan collection of old books 
and curios made by the Women’s Auxiliary 
Board attracts much notice and near it is a case 
ot rare books in exquisite bindings and of great 








age, loaned by Alfred Bull, formerly of Minne- 
apolis and now of Chicago. The aggregate age of 
the books and other curious objects in the case 
is 13,500 years. 

On the upper floor is a large central hall from 
which opens out a spacious veranda over the por- 
tico that commands an ahimated view up and 
down the principal avenue. On one side of this 
hall are the ladies’ parlor, the ladies’ waiting 
room, the room of the Minnesota Board of Lady 
Managers, the toilet rooms, etc., and on the other 
side are equally comfortable accommodations for 
men, including files of all important Minnesota 
newspapers. The handsome stained glass win- 
dow in the ladies’ parlor representing the Indian 
maiden Minnehaha was made in New York from 
a design by Mrs. Weston, of Duluth. The grain 
picture in the dome over the stairway was exe- 
cuted by Geo. Purvis, of Minneapolis. The pipe- 
stone mantel from Pipestone is a beautiful ex- 
ample of the value of that peculiar stone for such 
purposes. The frieze on the walls of the ladies’ 
board room, in which the lady slipper, the Min- 
nesota State flower, is used with boldness and ex- 
cellent effect, was designed by Mrs. Amelia Cen- 
ter, of Minneapolis. The pine cone and needle 
design in the reading room was furnished by 
Miss Verplanck, of Duluth. Much of the furni- 
ture was loaned by Bradstreet, Thurber & Co., 
of Minneapolis. The general arrangement of 
the building is commended for its air of comfort 
and cheerfulness and the edifice has already 
served the needs of about forty thousand Minne- 
sota people asa resting place and resort during 
their visit to the great Fair. Before the Fair 
closes the registers of Minnesota visitors will 
have over fifty thousand entries. 


MINNESOTA IN THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 

In the great Agricultural Hall of the Fair the 
classification does not permit any State to make 
a collective exhibit of all articles its farms pro- 
duce. On the main floor only primary products 
of the soil and agricultural machines are allowed. 


A VIEW IN THE EXHIBIT HALL OF THE MINNESOTA STATE BUILDING, WORLD'S FAIR, 
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most parts of Minnesota and many 
varieties are exhibited. Another 
fruit which gives the best results in 
our climate is the wild plum, that 
has been domesticated in some local- 
ities as an or chard tree, but has not 
been much improved upon. In its 
wild state growing along the margin 
of streams in the strips of natural 
woodland it yields a fruit that is all 
the more appetizing because of its 
underlying savage flavor. Great 
quantities of these wild plums are 
every year sent to the markets of the 
Twin Cities. They make, with their 
different shades of peculiar red and 
reddish yellow, a very handsome 
appearance in the exhibit. There is 
a good showing of pears and during 
the season berries and currants were 
amply represented. The Horticul- 
tural department of Minnesota is in 
charge of A. W. Latham, of Excel- 
sior, who has done much to demon- 
strate the advantages for fruit cul- 
ture of the shores of Lake Minne- 
tonka. The assistant superintendent 
is W. L. Parker, of Farmington. 





MINNESOTA’S DAIRY EXHIBIT. 


Ase: McKinstry, of Winnebago 
City, manages the dairy show from 
our State and has put into the work 
much enterprise and a thorough 





MINNESOTA PAVILION, AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, WORLD'S FAIR. Republished from September number. 


All products into which any process of manufac- 
ture has entered must go into the galleries. The 
result is to scatter the exhibits of each State. In 
the case of Minnesota it gives four separate ex- 
hibits. First there is the general display of grains, 
grasses and seeds in the pavilion on the ground 
floor; then there is a flour exhibit in one of the 
galleries, a honey exhibit in another and a wool 
exhibit in a third. 

We gave last month a view of the Minnesota 
Agricultural pavilion, and we reproduce it this 
month in connection with our other illustrations 
of Minnesota’s work at the Fair in order that the 
pictorial presentation may not be lacking in one 
of its most creditable features. The artistic de- 
sign of the pavilion and its graceful decorations 
in flowers and arabesques arranged from grain 
and grasses elicit much praise from visitors. 
Some of the other States have more striking and 
showy decorative work, but none excels Minne- 
sota in good taste. The grains shown are wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, corn, flax, buckwheat, millet, 
peas and beans. Of grasses there are 300 varieties, 
the specimens being arranged pressed on white 
card boards, so as to show the root, the stem and 
the flower of each. An entomological case from 
the University contains over 3,000 specimens of 
insects and is said to be much the best in the Fair, 
with one exception, that of the Illinois collection. 
Specimens of soils from different regions of the 
State are arranged in columns under glass, so as 
to show to the eye the character of the entire al- 
luvial deposit from subsoil to surface. 

In the galleries the wool exhibit from Minne- 
sota is not extensive, but is creditable. The 
honey exhibit is large and remarkably fine. IIli- 
nois alone can claim to surpass it. The flour ex- 
hibit is striking in the number of mills contrib- 
uting and is arranged effectively and with good 
taste. Nearly every mill in the State is repre- 
sented, no one being allowed to show more than 
three sacks, and those must be of different sizes. 
About 150 mills have contributed. Adjoining 
the flour pavilion is a model of the big Wash- 
burn-Crosby mill in Minneapolis, everything be- 





ing accurately shown, even to the freight cars | 


loading flour at the doors. Another exhibit that 


attracts a good deal of notice is a representation | 
of an old mill near Reading, Penn., built 150 | 


years ago and still run by a descendant of the 
original owner. Another descendant is one of 
the owners of the great Imperial mill in Duluth, 
one of the largest mills in the world; and here 
comes in the appropriateness of the idea, for you 
are invited by a placard to walk into the old mill, 
the wheel of which, by the way, is turned by real 
water, and inspect a model of the Duluth mill, to 
get a realizing sense of the immense advance the 
world has made in flour milling in a century and 
a half. 

The superintendent of Minnesota’s exhibits in 
Agricultural Hall is Gardner Stevens, of Min- 
neapolis, and his assistant is F. H. Harrison, of 
Austin. 


MINNESOTA’S HORTICULTURAL DISPLAY. 





Under the galleries of the great Hall of Horti- 
culture Minnesota makes a creditable appearance 
in comparison with her sister States. On one 
side her neighbor is Iowa and on the other 
Wisconsin, while in the near distance looms up 
the huge orange column of California. The Min- 
nesota exhibit is arranged on shelves rising one 
above another against a wall. At each end is a re- 
volving pyramidal display of grapes surrounded 
with plants and worked by electric power. 
Here are shown about thirty varieties of table 
grapes, many of finequality. Unfortunately they 
are not produced in sufficient quantities to come 
into our markets in competition with the grapes 
of New York and Ohio. That they should be 
raised at all in a region so far north is a circum- 
stance that attracts a good deal of attention and 
inquiry. Of apples about fifty varieties have been 
shown since the early apples ripened. The speci- 
mens are not surpassed for size, perfection of 
form and beauty of color by anything shown by 
such great apple States as Michigan and Mis- 
souri. The Siberian crab grows to perfection in 





knowledge of the business. The 
method of the management has been 
to invite only the display of first- 
class products. The State pays the expenses of 
shipment on the butter and cheese and sells 
the exhibits after they have been passed upon by 
the judges, returning the net proceeds to the ex- 
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hibitors. Besides the regular exhibition awards 
the State gives a gold medal to the winner in each 
In high-grade butter Minnesota has only 
one competitor, lowa. The character of our grass- 
Rank 
grass, growing in a rainy country, does not give 
the best results in butter. 


class. 
es gives to our butter a superior flavor. 


A short, fine grass, 
such as our Minnesota farms produce, is the most 
nutritious and the best pasturage for dairy cows. 
There are four exhibits made 
in the Dairy department during 
theprogress of the Fair, each of 
which is judged and at last the 
awards are made on the whole 
results. There is no sweep-stake 
prize, however, as there was at 
the New Orleans Centennial, 
when our Minnesota dairymen 
carried off that high honor. Thus 
far Minnesota’s general average 
on the creamery separator class 
has been two points above the 
next highest State, being ninety- 
six and two-tenths, to ninety-four 
for lowa. Some very pretty orna- 
mental work in butter has been 
done by Mrs. G. H. McDowell, of 
Minneapolis, in the way of model- 
ing flowers and vines against a 
background of maroon cloth 
placed over ice. This attracts the 
attention of visitors who would 
not be likely to show any special 
interest in tubs and jars of butter. 
In cheese our State does not make 
a good showing, for the reason 
that nearly all the cheese we 
make is of a soft and porous kind, 
intended for immediate sale and 
consumption. Such cheese does 
not show off well in competition 
with the best cheese of New York 
and Ohio. A few of our cheese 
makers produce fine specialties, 
such as brick and Swiss cheese. 





MINNESOTA IN THE MINES AND MINING BUILDING. 


Very few of Minnesota’s own people know that 
our State now ranks third among the iron pro- 
ducing States of the Union and will soon take 
second place, with the rapid development of the 
new Mesaba district. The World’s Fair commis- 
sioners took measures at an early date in their 
work to give the State the conspicuous position 





ing building. The work of this 
part of the general display was 
put in the hands of Capt. E. Mor- 
com, of Tower, a veteran miner 
himself and thoroughly familiar 
with iron mining. A good po- 
sition and ample floor room were 
secured and a very creditable ex- 
hibit was organized with the help 
of the principal iron mining com- 
panies and of various parties in- 
terested in stone quarries and in 
bedsof fire clay, cement and other 
mineral products. The Minnesota 
space is enclosed on two sides with 
a high partition, which serves for 
a display of maps of the geological 
and natural history survey of the 
State, photographs of the various 
mines and some very instructive 
diagrams of mine-working. The 
other two sides of the space are 
enclosed by an ornamental railing 
made of Minnesota iron. The’en- 
trance is under an archway con- 
structed of sample stones from all 
the principal quarries of the 
State. The pillars are of polished 
St. Cloud marble and in the arch 
proper are stones from Winona, 
Feontenac, Kettler, Mankato, 
Minneapolis, St. Cloud, Orton- 
ville, Duluth, Rockville, Jasper, 
Kasota, Mantorville and Red 
Wing, each properly inscribed. 
The entablature and cornice are 
of Duluth red sandstone. 

Once through the arch your attention is first 
attracted by a tall and graceful column, about 
fifteen feet high, of polished Rockville granite. 
Near this is a smaller shaft of the red granite of 
Ortonville and a beautiful little column of jasper 
from the town of the same name, as highly pol- 
ished as glass and of adelicate purplish-red color. 
Once among the stones you naturally keep on in 
this line, growing more and more surprised at 
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the wonderful variety of resources 
possessed by our Minnesota quar- 
ries. Here is a superb dark-red 
quartzite from Luverne, in theex- 
treme southwestern part of the 
State, hardly yet known to the 
building trades away from home, 
and here isa big section from a 
ledge of the famous pipestone 
from the town of Pipestone, near 
Ortonville, the material from 
which all the peace pipes of the 
Indians were made in the old days 
of savagery. Resting on it isa 
column of jasper, in the precise 
position in which the two stones 
are found. Of the hard limestones 
of Mankato and Kasota there are 
good specimens in blocks and 
columns. Austin contributes a 
cement stone and samples of fire 
clay and terra cotta clay. Red 
Wing sends her excellent potter’s 
clay and some stately big vases 
made from it. 

We now come to the iron ex- 
hibit, and most striking of all in 
this display is the complete model 
of the great Chandler mine at 
Ely, showing its seven galleries, 
one under another, the hoisting 
shafts and apparatus, the mine 
cars, the surface workings, the 
ore piles—in short a complete 
miniature of the mine, an admir- 
able object lesson that attracts a 
great deal of notice. The hard 
ores from this mine and from those 
at Tower, are shown in big pyramids, while around 
the railing the soft ores of seventeen Mesaba 
mines are displayed in glass-covered boxes. One 
of these cases contains a black substance resem- 
bling graphite. It is manganese ore, a recent 
discovery on the Mesaba Range, and is said to be 
worth about twenty dollars a ton. Capt. Morcom 
thinks it is the only manganese found in the 
United States. No onecan yet say what valuable 
treasures may yet be found in the bosom of 
mother earth in our vast Northern wilderness. 
A deposit of amethyst crystals is another recent 
find and beautiful specimens are show of this 
semi-precious stone. A few years ago this wil- 
derness was supposed to be of no value save 
where the pine timber could be cut near enough 
to streams to be run down to mills within the ra- 
dius of settlement and railroads. Now we know 
that it contains the most valuable iron ores in the 
world. There are single square miles on the 
Mesaba Range that will soon produce as much 
wealth annually as some entire agricultural 
counties. 

The general effect of Minnesota’s Mining de- 
partment is attractive and invites close inspec- 
tion. It isin fact a series of instructive object 
lessons on some of our greatest wealth-producing 
industries. 


MINNESOTA’S FORESTRY EXHIBIT. 





More than half of the total area of Minnesota 
is covered with forests and the lumber industry 
ranks next to agriculture in the production of 
wealth. It was therefore to be expected that our 
State would be strongly represented in the unique 
Forestry building, constructed mainly of rough 
logs, planks and bark, that stands in the extreme 
southern end of the World’s Fair grounds. The 
creation of the exhibit and its subsequent man- 
agement was placed by the State commission in 
the hands of the well-known forestry expert and 
author, J. O. Barrett, of Minneapolis, with C. L. 
Smith as assistant. Mr. Barrett first travelled 
extensively in the woods regions of Northern 











MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT, MINES AND MINING BUILDING, WORLD’S FAIR, 


Minnesota and enlisted the co-operation of many 
of the lumbering firms in collecting specimens. 
He also visited the prairie districts to get his ex- 
amples and searched the shores of the small lakes 
for growths peculiar to them to represent planted 
trees. He was thus able to gather fifty-two va- 
rieties of useful woods native to the State and 
twenty five varieties of planted woods. His rule 
was not to seek abnormal specimens of extraordi- 
nary size or curious growth, but to make each 
specimen represent an average in size and qual- 
ities. In the installation he had two leading 
motives in view; first to make such an attractive 
exterior as would arrest the attention of the pass- 
ing throng of visitors to the building, and next 
to make the exhibits thoroughly instructive, so 
that any person interested in forest products, 
either scientifically or practically, could learn all 
essential facts about our Minnesota trees and 
their uses. 

To carry out the first idea the entrance to the 
department is adorned by pillars of square form, 
faced with very fine specimens of polished planks, 
showing beautiful grain, each side of each pillar 
being of a different kind of wood. Growing 
plants adorn the booth here and there and anum- 
ber of photographs furnished by Duluth show all 
phases of life in lumber camps. The instructive 
feature of the display consists in beginning with 
the tree seeds, then showing the living plants of 
trees and sections of the trunks of the small tree, 
the middle-aged tree and the mature tree. Thus 
the process of. growth can be studied and the 
grain of the wood observed at different ages. All 
the examples of mature tree trunks have placards 
showing age, condition of soil and light and 
shade. The handsome examples of sawed lumber 
in the rough, planed and polished, were mainly 
furnished by a Minneapolis lumbering establish- 
ment. From Waterville, La Sueur County, comes 
a goodly supply of veneer illustrations. 

A tablet at the entrance of the department gives 
the total pine area of Minnesota at 13,440,000 acres 
and the total cut of pine lumber for 1892 at 1,344,- 
000,000 feet. The areaof planted trees is 300,000 





acres and the State bounties for tree planting 
paid to date is $100,000. One of the novel features 
of the exhibit is an illustration of windbreaks 
and shelter breaks on the prairies. No other 
State shows anything in this line, yet it is a mat- 
ter of great interest and importance to all dwell- 
ers in wind-swept prairie regions. A map illus- 
trative of the timber belts of the State attracts 
much attention from Minnesota people, who gen- 
erally express surprise at the vast extent of the 
forest districts. Two pamphlets are freely dis- 
tributed to all inquirers for information. Both 
are by Mr. Barrett. One is entitled ‘‘Minnesota 
and its Flora,’’ and the other ‘The Forest Tree 
Planter’s Manual.’’ These pamphlets are printed 
at the expense of the State by authority of the 
Board of World’s Fair Managers. Mr. Barrett 
devotes his whole time during the Fair to the 
care of the exhibit and the information of vis- 
istors who show more than the ordinary sight- 
seers’ interest. He furnished for the construction 
of the building nine typical tree trunks of Min- 
nesota trees which stand in the grand collon- 
nade of the edifice, with many smaller varieties 
for rustic work, the three standards being white 
pine, rock elm and white oak, each ranging from 
sixteen to twenty inches diameter at the base 
and twenty-five feet long, and their supports— 
butternut, black ash, white maple, basswood, 
yellow birch, red oak, each same length and nine 
to twelve inches. 

One feature in addition should not be forgot- 
ten—the display of the mosses of our forests. 
This is complete and admirable and will no doubt 
receive special recognitioninanaward. Noother 
State has attempted anything in this line. 


MINNESOTA’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 





It was not, perhaps, much of a surprise that 
Minnesota should take high rank at the World’s 
Fair in the products of the soil, of the mine and 
the forest. We all know how great is her wealth 
of natural resources. It is a very gratifying sur- 
prise, however, to find that her educational ex- 
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hibit commands the admiration 
of all teachers and that it is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the best 
in the whole display— not the larg- 
est by any means, for the older 
States had accumulated 
treasures of exhibition material, 
but the most effective in showing 


great 


that our schools are doing the 
very best in their lines. 
Even the Massachusetts and New 
Jersey educators have acknowl- 
edged the superiority of our ex- 
hibit in many lines to their own, 
and those are the States that are 
generally acknowledged to have 
most 


work 


comprehensive 
collections. In fact it 
that they are the only States that 
Minnesota at 


made the 
appears 
can be said to rival 
all in educational work at the Fair. 
All the rest fall in behind Minne- 
sota at the rear of the procession. 
This fact leads a large number of 
teachers to devote considerable 
time to a careful study of Minne- 
sota’s educational system asshown 
n the handsome and comfortable 
alcoves of the exhibit. Here are 
big oak tables and easy chairs for 
writing and study and for exam- 
ination of the bound volumes of 
school work arranged on shelves 
underneath the tables, and every 
number of 


day may be seen a 


teachers, men and women, from 


other States taking 
what they think could be made 
iseful to themselves in their work at home 


The 


both sides of a passage way in the southwest cor 


Minnesota Educational exhibit occupies 
ner of the gallery of the Liberal Arts building. 
On one side of it are the Dakotas and other West- 
ern States and on the other are a number of the 
States. The displays are ar 
one side of the depar% 


largest lcastern 
ranged in alcoves. Only 
ment, that is to say the alcoves on one side of the 
central passage, are included inthe photographic 
picturereproduced with thisarticle. Beginning 


in the picture at the top of our [ducational 


structure we see in the foreground the alcove of 
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MINNESOTA EDUCATLONAL DEPARTMENT, I 
the University, with photos of all its buildings, of 
its lecture rooms and class rooms, and of its spa- 
cious grounds. Here almost everything is pic- 
No attempt has been made to show the 
actual work of this great institution. The col- 
follow next—Hamline, Carleton, St. Olaf 
and St. Peter, with numerous photos and some 
good work in and other natural 
sciences, and many bound volumes of examina- 
tion papers, note books on lectures, etc. Then 
come two alcoves occupied by the four State 
normal schools, located respectively at Winona, 
Mankato, St. Cloud and Moorhead. Here the 
exhibits are notably good and thorough. 
The rural schools have the last alcove 
on this side. Only nine counties of the 
State are represented, but the display 
is typical and comprehensive and is 
gratifying as showing that our country 
common schools are getting out of the 
old ruts of teaching by memorizing from 
» text books alone and are doing much 
progressive work on the new educa- 
tional lines. 

The department of Public Instruction 
of our State government occupies an 
alcove with pictures of most of the best 
modern school buildings of special ex- 
cellence in the various large towns of 
the State, with maps and statistical 
charts showing at a glance the leading 
facts connected with the development 
of our educational system. One of these 
charts is a surprise to all visitors from 
all other States. It shows how richly 
endowed are our public schools by the 
lands given by Congress for their bene- 
fit when the State was admitted to the 
Union. These lands had produced in 
1862 a school fund of $250,000. Thirty 
years later, in 1892, the fund had grown 
to $10,200,000. Its eventual amount is 
now estimated at $20,000,000. 

Turning now to the alcoves on the 
other side of the passage we find the 


torial. 
ieges 


astronomy 
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Manual Training schools of St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Stillwater filling a good deal of space 
with examples of pupils’ work in wood turning, 
wood carving, modelling in clay and blacksmith- 
ing. There is an alcove devoted to domestic 
economy, in which are shown specimens of sew- 
ing, embroidery, and other useful work. The high 
schools fill the remaining alcoves with work in 
free-hand drawing, in color, light and shade, in 
science and language, in geography and history 
—in brief, in all the extensive range of higher 
education into which these free colleges of the 
people go. Nearly all the high schools of the 
State are represented and the work shown is no- 
where surpassed for general excellence. 

The Minnesota Educational exhibit was organ- 
ized by Prof. F. T. Wilson, of Stillwater, with 
the hearty co-operation of leading educators in 
all parts of the State. Prof. Wilson has lately 
published a very pretty illustrated pamphlet of 
Minnesota’s schools, with pictures of the Uni- 
versity, the colleges, the normal schools and of 
the high schools and typical rural and village 
schools and witb abundant descriptive writing 
giving just the information that an inquirer 
would desire to obtain. These pamphlets are 
given to such visitors to the Educational gallery 
as evidently are in quest of facts; those who linger 
in the gallery, examine the work of schools and 
colleges and ask questions. 

The Board of Commissioners early recognized 
the importance of an educational exhibit. Seven 
thousand five hundred dollars were set apart for 
this purpose, and State Superintendent D. L. 
Kiehle appointed superintendent of the exhibit. 
At his suggestion and recommendation the fol- 
lowing committees were appointed: Higher Edu- 
cation—Prof. J. F. Downey, Prof. Horace Good- 
hue, Pres. Geo. H. Bridgeman; Normal Schools 
—Presidents Irwin Shepard, Edward Searing, 
Joseph Carhart, L. C. Lord; City Schools—Supts. 
C. B. Gilbert, C. M. Jordan, R. E. Denfeld, S. S. 
Parr, J. H. Lewis; Rural Schools—A. E. Eng- 
strom, J. H. Chapman, J. B. Chapin, T. B. Mc- 
Kelvey, Gertrude C. Ellis; Special Schools— 
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Supts. J. L. Noyes, A. C. Rogers, 

J.J. Dow, W. A. Brown, G. A. 

Merrill. The chairmen of these 

committees constitute an execu- 

tive committee. 

MINNESOTAIN THE MANUFACTURES 
AND MACHINERY BUILDINGS, 


If one looks carefully through 
the vast wilderness of American 
exhibits in the huge building de- 
voted to Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts, he will find proof here 
and there that Minnesota is a 
manufacturing State. He will dis- 
cover Minneapolis blankets, St. 
Paul stoves, Duluth refrigerators, 
Fergus Falls woolen goods and a 
variety of other articles. The 
beautiful agatized woods cut and 
polished by the Drake company 
of St. Paul are much admired. | 

In Machinery Hall there are 
only four Minnesotaexhibits. One 
shows a hoisting apparatus, an- 
other a nail machine and a third 
a machine for wood carving. This 
is a scanty showing for a State 
using a great variety of ma- 
chinery in manufacturing, milling 
and mining. 


MINNESOTA’S FISH AND GAME 
BIRDS EXHIBIT. 

In the Fisheries building Min- 
nesota is placed in acorner so that 
no adequate photographic view 
can be made of her display. The only thing 
that the camera can dois to make a picture of 
the one case that stands at the end of the ex- 
hibit. This shows, however, the general plan 
of arrangement. The mounted fishes are placed 
above, and below are the stuffed game birds. All 
the specimens are plainly labeled with both their 
scientific and popular names, and the display is 
thoroughly adequate and arranged with good 
taste. Above the line of white show-cases is an 
Indian birch bark canoe with life-like figures of 
Indian rowers. Here and there throughout the 
exhibit and adding much to its general attrac- 
tiveness, are seen photographs and sketches of 
fishing scenes on lakes and streams and of the 
Government fish hatchery. 





MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT, FORESTRY 


The fishing industry in Minnesota is one of the 
important of the many sources of wealth which 
the State possesses. At Duluth white fish and 
lake trout are caught to supply the markets of 
almost the entire Northwest. They are shipped 
as far west asthe Pacific Coast and southwest 
into Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. Our small 
lakes furnish sport in black bass, pickerel aud 
pike fishing that attracts a multitude of visitors 
every year from other States. Besides, the ag- 
gregate annual catch of people living on these 
lakes, which goes to the markets of towns and 
cities, would make a large figure in dollars if it 
could be stated with any degree of accuracy. A 
reliable estimate of the entire catch, in weight 
and value, would be interesting. 





THE MINNESOTA STATE FLAG, WOMAN’S BUILDING, WORLD'S FAIR, 








BULLDING, WORLDS FAIR 


MINNESOTA WOMEN’S WORK. 





The work of the Minnesota women at the Fair 
as collected and arranged by the Auxiliary Board 
does not make a striking impression for the rea- 
son that under the rules of classification for the 
Woman’s building it could not be assembled at 
one place under the banner of the State, but is 
scattered here and there—books in one part of 
the building, embroideries in another, pictures 
on various walls, stuffed birds in one room and 
women’s inventions in another. 
deal of the work has gone into the Minnesota 
building in the form of decorations and curios. 
A very creditable display in the Woman’s build- 
ing is the educational exhibit made by Miss Ar 
nold, a Minneapolis teacher, which shows the 
daily school work of girls from six to eighteen 
years of age and has received high praise from 
prominent educators. In the same room is an 
exhibit from the St. Peter asylum of work done 
by insane women, some of whom were cured by 
the mental interest aroused in them by doing 
this work. 

The 900 specimens of wild flowers and the 200 


Besides, a good 


water-color sketches of flowers in the State build 
ing must be credited wholly to our Minnesota 
women. A very pretty exhibit in the Woman’s 
building is the twoembroidered banners made by 
the Fjelde sisters of Minneapolis,one representing 
Mercury fixing wings upon his feet and the other 
the Muse of Music with a laurel wreath. The 
Women’s Auxiliary Board display a very hand- 
some silk flag which has been adopted by the 
State as the legal banner and colors of Minne- 
sota. We give an engraving from a photograph 
of this flag. It hasa white ground with coat of 
arms of the State in the center Surrounded by a 
wreath of the State flower, the wild lady’sslipper. 
The reverse is azure blue, gold fringe trims the 
edges and the flag staff is surmounted by a gold 
gopher. This banner will be kept in the capitol 
at St. Paul and displayed on important ceremon- 
ial occasions, 
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MINNESOTA'S LIVE STOCK EXHIBITS. 


All Minnesota people who have visited the 
State fairs in St. Paul in recent years know that 
the State has made great progress in the breed- 
ing of live stock and that it has a number of ex- 
cellent herds of blooded cattle. How we would 
compare with the older breeding States, could 
not be told, however, until the open competition 
of a great world fair would put the question to 
atest. The test has been made in Chicago and 
Minnesota comes out in the very front rank. The 
percentage of premiums to number of animals 
exhibited is greater for Minnesota than for any 
other State with the exception of Illinois. Of 
Minnesota cattle there were 115 head entered 
and they took 104 premiums. The record for 
horses is no less gratifying. There were 151 head 
entered and 104 premiums were awarded them. 
These results were a surprise to the members of 
our State commission, who did not anticipate 
such asignal triumph for our breeders in compe- 
tition with many of far wider fame. It is an evi- 
dence of two things—of the great care and skill 
of Minnesota breeders and of the favorable char- 
acter of our climate. Our cold, dry winters are 
not nearly so hard on animals as are the wet and 
stormy winters of States further south, and our 
summers, while warm, are not long enough to be 
exhausting. The same conditions which make 
strong, healthy men and women, produce fine 
cattle and horses. In regions far enough north 
to have a cold winter man reaches his best de- 
velopment and so do the domestic animals which 
serve the wants of man. 

The most successful of the cattle exhibitors 
from Minnesota at the Fair was H. F. Brown, of 
Minneapolis, who took the sweepstakes for the 
best ten head of shorthorns bred by the exhib- 
itor. There were ten competitors for this prize. 
Probably no such herd of shorthorn cattle as 
the twenty-five animals shown by Mr. Brown was 
ever gotten together before either in this country 
or in Europe. Mr. Brown took in all thirteen 
premiums from the exhibition and as many more 
from the Short Horn Breeders’ Association. 

Hugh Paul, of Heron Lake, took six first and 
six second prizes on fourteen head of Galloway 
cattle, the largest percentage in this class of any 
exhibitor. <A. P. Foster, of Plainview, did very 
well with his Jerseys. F. A. Squires, of Blue 
Earth City, took a large share of the premiums 
in the class of brown swill cattle. W. D. Rich- 
ardson, of Garden City, made a good show of 
Calloways. 

Our great horse exhibitor was N. P. Clarke, of 
St. Cloud, who took thirty-four premiums on 
thirty-one head of Clydesdales and is now be- 
yond question the greatest Clydesdale breeder in 
the United States and has the best stable of any 
single dealer in this breed. 

C. N. Cosgrove, of the Cosgrove Live Stock 
Company, of Le Sueur, exhibited thirteen head 
of Herefords and took a number of valuable 
premiums. 

The leading Percheron exhibitor was Leonard 
Johnson, of Northfield. He also showed French 
coach horses. In this latter class Willard & Fuller, 
of Minneapolis, werealso prominent. Delancy & 
Sons, of Northfield, were also successful with 
both Percherons and French coach horses. Al- 
together the Minnesota horse exhibit sized up 
pretty well with that of cattle and helped greatly 
to swell the triumph of the State. 

“ee 


WOLVES AMONGST THE PINES. 








It was about Christmas and there were two of 
us. We have been engaged in surveying a road, 
over which timber was to be hauled during the 
winter. The snow was not so deep in the woods 
as to make walking difficult, but becoming tired 
of the solemn gloom and solitude that rested be- 
neath the lofty pines, we were glad when evening 





permitted us to leave the forest and come out on 
the ice of the river, where progress was easy. 

During the day we noticed the tracks of wolves, 
deer and other animals, but no very fresh traces 
had been seen and it was with some surprise that 
we observed a deer coming out of the woods and 
move rapidly toward us on the ice. From the 
appearance and actions of the animal it was at 
first thought that the beast was wounded. We 
were at the time passing a rapid, on the river, 
and although there was very good ice, close to 
the shore, there was open water in the middle of 
the stream, not at all deep, but running swiftly. 
Apparently quite indifferent to our presence, the 
deer immediately went into the water, and then 
for the first time we understood that the beast 
was pressed by wolves and that, even then, a 
pack of three hungry tyrants of the pinery were 
on the trail and might appear at any moment. 
The deer was safe, as the wolves, when they ar- 
rived, would not enter the rapid, but this made 
our situation all the more critical, as,disappointed 
and savage with hunger, the wiid beasts were 
likely to attack the first living thing that came 
in their way. If indanger, we might go into the 
water, as the deer had done, but, in that case, 
would soon perish with cold. Our axes, which 
were used when blazing trees along the projected 
line of road, were our only weapons, but would be 
insufficient for our defense if surrounded by a 
pack of ravenous beasts. As is generally the 
case near the riversin astern Canada, there were 
many large trees along the shore, leaning to- 
wards the river; the great dry limbs projecting 
downwards, the lower ends almost touching the 
ice beneath. Dry cedar is the most inflammable 
of all timber and makes the quickest and bright- 
est blaze. The axes were as sharp as razors and 
we knew well how to use them, so that in a few 
moments a large quantity of dry wood was piled 
on the shore, close to the river, and set on fire. 
Already a pack of about a dozen of wolves had 
gathered on the ice round the deer, for some had 
crossed below the rapid where the river was 
closed. Until now the wild beasts had been si- 
lent, but the discovery of the deer so near and 
yet so far away, caused them to become furious, 
and they proceeded to how] in the most appalling 
manner, and had it not been for the fire and 
smoke we would certainly have been attacked. 
The deer refused to leave the place of safety, 
knowing that if it did so it would meet with an 
instant and terrible death. So determined and 
savage were the wolves that in an effort to reach 
or frighten out the deer, one of the pack either 
jumped or fell into the swift water and was car- 
ried under the ice further down. 

As deeper darkness closed on the forest the 
wolves became dreadfully noisy and disagree- 
ably familiar, occasionally coming so near that 
we threw burning brands from the fire at them, 
making long ribbons of flame in the air as the 
beasts skulked like ghosts in the gloom. It was 
neither a safe nor an easy task to supply the fire 
with wood without going further into the dark- 
ness than seemed prudent, but by stripping the 
dry bark from under side of a leaning cedar tree, 
a good torch was made, which one person waved 
while the other cut wood by the light afforded. 

When day at length dawned the wild beasts 
had withdrawn. The deer had found a resting 
place on a piece of ice that had formed in the 
eddy below a large rock in the rapids, and the 
tired and frightened creature, made tame by 
danger, was lying on a very small spot near the 
stone, where we left the poor thing undisturbed 
and returned to the shanty, which was about 
three miles distant from where we spent the 
night. As this was the only rapid on the river 
for some distance either up or down the stream, 
it was evident that deer frequently found safety 
from the wolves by entering the open water.— 
Pilot Mound ( Man.) Sentinel. 





THE CHANGE TEN YEARS HAVE WROUGHT. 





It was on the ninth of May, 1883, that the 
Northern Pacific Railroad first placed through 
tickets on sale from the eastern terminal, St. 
Paul, to the western terminus, Portland, Ore- 
gon. A man named Brown, of Butte County, 
California, bought the first ticket and I pur- 
chased the second, each of us bound for Port- 
land. The tickets cost us $99 each, second-class. 
Being the first through passengers we were fur- 
nished with letters of introduction to all the 
prominent officials on the line and we conse- 
quently had a royal time all the way across the 
continent. As the last rail connecting the east- 
ern and western ends was not laid until in August 
of that year we traveled from Gallatin, 30 miles 
west of Bozeman, Mont., to the third crossing of 
the Clarks Fork of the Columbia, a distance of 
about 225 miles, by Salisbury’s stage line, at 
which latter point we again took the train for 
Portland. 

I have just made the same trip, ten years later, 
and thechanges in the country in the meantime 
have indeed been marvelous. In ’83 the town of 
Billings was booming and great things were 
expected of it and the surrounding country. 
One of the schemes then being carried out was 
the construction of an irrigation canal to water 
the large valley along the Yellowstone above 
Billings. It was being done by an Eastern 
syndicate, and their general manager, a bright 
young fellow, got on the train with us at Billings. 
The line of the road ran through the lands to be 
irrigated and at that time they were a broad 
plain of yellow clay destitute of vegetation, 
except a stunted growth of sage-brush and 
greasewood whitened here and there by patches 
of alkali—about as unpromising a prospect to the 
eye of the Eastern man as the center of the 
Desert of Sahara. The consequence was com- 
ments the reverse of flattering by our party, 
which made the general manager very wroth. 
He declared that this same desert would blossom 
with great crops as soon as the vivifying water 
wus turned over it and it was placed under culti- 
vation; but he did not overcome our Eastern 
skepticism. We all looked upon him as the 
wildest kind ofa visionary, except the California 
man, Brown, who said that we might change our 
minds if we camealong a few years later. 

Recently I passed over the same ground and 
found the whole valley around Billings a verdant 
paradise of wheat, oats, alfalfa and vegetables. 
The country was densely settled and fine houses 
and barns dotted this landscape of bucolic 
beauty. I was told that the once alkali plain of 
barren yellow clay was now worth from #40 to 
#75 per acre, and the profits of farming by 
irrigation were so great that a second “thigh- 
line’ canal was built to water the ground between 
the original line and the bluffs so as to cover the 
small strip of higher lands not irrigated from the 
original canal. The young general manager was 
vindicated, and by his foresight thousands of 
acres of otherwise barren lands now support 
hundreds of happy homes in comfort and plenty. 

D. R. McGINNIs, 


e 

A STRANGE SIGHT.—A very strange sight was 
to be seen in the sky last Sunday night. It 
was a long white streak of light shaped like a 
rainbow and extending east and west from one 
side of the horizon to the other immediately over- 
head. It appeared to be and probably was a 
cloud, but it was so strongly lighted by some light 
thrown upon it that it actually lighted the earth. 
It was visible about the same timeas the phenom- 
ena known as the “northern lights,’’ but had, ap- 
parently, no connection with them, as it was 
immediately overhead. It lasted only a few mo- 
ments. Some of the people hereabouts who are 
inclined to be superstitious, regard it as an omen 
of war,—Hamilton (Mont.) Times, 
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ON A PAY CAR. 

T was my good fortune 
some time ago to be in- 
vited out fora five days’ 
trip in Northern Wis- 
consin on the pay-car of 
the Omaha road. The 
day was still quite young 
when the bags of coin 
and bundles of currency 
and the paymaster and his assistant and their 
distinguished guest arrived at the Union Depot. 
We and our precious freight were aboard before 
the day was twominutes older. Nomilitary tac- 
tics were employed in loading either money or 
guest, and the former was put out of sight before 
the latter had a chance to follow it up. This was 
done as the bell rang for starting and the pretty 
little engine was giving its preliminary sneeze. 

This engine, by the way, is a very handsome 
and graceful piece of locomotive machinery. It 
looks like a mere toy alongside of a big freight 
puller, but the way it cut tunnels in the Badger 
State ozone on that trip was simply awful. It’s 
the same thing, with either men, women or ma- 
chinery—you can’t judge them correctly by their 
size. The smallest woman in town sometimes 
marries the biggest man and raises the biggest 
family in the county. This little engine re- 
quires just as big an engineer and just as ener- 
getic a fireman as the huge monster that grunts 
through the rural districts with fifty freight 
cars hanging to him. 

The exterior of the pay-car indicates nothing 
of the financial figure it cuts in the company’s 
affairs. Like the paymaster, Capt. Fisher, and 
his able assistant, Mr. Jenkins, it is modest and 
unassuming, but very reliableand well organized 
for its work. There is a kitchen and toilet-room 
in one end, where the evidences of encomony in 
space are somewhat impressive; a combined sit- 
ting-room, dining-room and bed-room, with Pull- 
man berths for eight persons, at the rear end of 
which is the safe, underneath the pay-counter. 
Beyond the heavy wire screen which protects 
the latter is the apartment where the employes 
wait their turns in drawing pay. The conduc- 
tor, brakeman and guards make their headquar- 
ters here, ready to discourage any undue famil- 
iarity with the ‘‘ghost.” 

We were hardly out of the city before some 
twenty-odd questions were at the business end of 
my tongue. Lut before I could decide which one 
to ask first, the Captain and Jenkins had reached 
into the stomach of the big safe and hauled out a 
cord or soof bank-notes and afew bushels of gold 
and silver coinand with rapid fingers were count- 
ing and replacing it. It was a time for silence. 

Very soon a stop was made and a dozen or so 
trainmen and trackmen came aboard to draw 
their monthly pay. ‘‘We” were ready for them. 
The Captain stood over a big open drawer and 
Jenkins stood over a big open book. ‘‘Andrew 
Anderson,” calls Jenkins in a musical-auctioneer 
tone of voice. ‘‘Here!” answers promptly the 
proprietor of that name. ‘‘Forty-seven-eighty- 
five,” quoth Jenkins, and the Captain’s hands 
move mechanically as he counts out and shoves 
the amount toward the happy son of Sweden. 
Etc. ‘Hello, Jim, how they comin’?” says Jen- 
kins to a big engineer, grimy-faced and blue- 
bloused. ‘‘One-twenty-eight-thirty;” and the 
Captain places the sum before him, and it is as 
indifferently stowed away as if it were a couple 
of postage stamps. The last man jumps off the 
car as Conductor Pratt pulls the bell-rope, and 
we are spinning along toward the next stationor 
section while the counting is resumed. 

Pretty much the same scene oceurred at every 
stop, and I was becoming tolerably familiar with 
it. Also with the nomenclature of Wisconsin’s 
sturdy toilers. A reverie would be broken into 


























by Jenkins’ sonorous ‘‘Carl Carison—twenty-sev- 
en-ten; Hans Hanson—thirty-four-fourteen; Ole 
Oleson—forty-one; Swan Swanson--thirtee-fiv-e!” 
A shuffle of heavy boots, a tap of the bell, and I 
would dimly realize that half-a-dozen hearts were 
lighter, as they throbbed beneath as many woolen 
shirts—hearts that beat contentedly, month in 
and month out, if only their owners’ hard-earned 
wages come regularly; and that they, toiling all 
day long in good weather and bad, with little or 
no diversion to relieve the monotony of their ex- 
istence, were returning to their work to shovel 
and pick and hammer and pry until another pay- 
day shall have rolled around. 

‘“*T guess we can make M—— for dinner; can’t 
we, Mr. Pratt?’ asked the Captain, along to- 
ward noon, after the money had been put away 
and as he was wiping a pair of weary eyes. ‘Yes; 
we meet No. 3 over there.” ‘‘All right. Bob,” 
—to the colored cook—‘‘thave dinner ready at 
twelve.” ‘*Yes-sah!” ‘‘And, say, Bob.” ‘*Yes- 
sah!’ ‘Open a bottle of beer.” ‘*Yes-sah!”’ 

After that I had a chance to ask a score or 
more of burning questions. Of course I wanted 
to know, because it was none of my business, 
how much evil-root we had started with. “Oh, 
we came out rather light this time—short trip,”’ 
said the Captain; ‘‘about ninety-five thousand.” 
It made me a little bit nervous when he an- 
nounced the amount. But before the day ended 
I really believe I could have gone to sleep on a 
mattress stuffed with bank-notes—if they had 
belonged to somebody else. We soon get accus- 
tomed to such things. ‘That looks like a pretty 
good safe,” I remarked to Jenkins. ‘Best ever 
put together,” said he emphatically. ‘‘That 
safe is burglar-proof, dynamite-proof, fire-proof, 
weather-proof, woman-proof, galley-proof and 
press-proof. The time-lock-alarm attachment 
wakes us up for an early breakfast and goes off 
whenever anybody tells a mill-dewed story or 
snores too loud, or a stranger gets on the car with- 
out aninvitation. It is very regular in its habits 
and never leaves the car during business hours. 
More than that, it never gives anything away. 
In fact, it never opens its face except under the 
Captain’s mesmeric influence. It’s a daisy!” 

[asked the Captain if he didn’t occasionally 
feel apprehensive of an invasion of his portable 
premises by liberally inclined gentlemen who 
might wish to give him an opportunity to make 
an off-hand division of the filthy lucre in his 
charge. Thesmile that worked itself around un- 
der the eaves of the ‘aptain’s heavy brown 
mustache made me think I’d asked a foolish 
question. ‘‘What good would it do them?” he 
replied, in a tired-feeling tone. ‘‘We take no 
risks whatever that a bank teller does not take. 
In fact, the money is safer, if you’!! think a mo- 
ment, than it would be on a teller’s counter, ina 
bank.”’ ‘‘But,” I persisted, ‘‘suppose an organ- 
ized gang should stop and surround and board 
the car and—” 

“Bob, open another bottle!” 

While we were talking Bob had set the table 
for seven,—the engineer, fireman, conductor, 
brakeman, the Captain, Jenkins and myself—and 
it was a pleasant party that sat around it a few 
minutes later and enjoyed the excellent dinner, 
served ina style equal to that of the best hotel. 
The ordinary dining-car patron was to me an 
object of pity the balance of that trip. 

Mr. Leighton, the engineer, invited me out to 
inspect a work of art which his engine wore like 
a diamond shirt-stud. The number 229, painted 
on a glass disk in front of the boiler-head, is a 
wonderfully beautiful piece of work done by a 
car painter in Omaha. He must have been in- 
spired when he did those marvelous shadings. 

ay 

That night we cast anchor a little ways out 
from a small station, with a coal-shed on our 
port bow for company. It was about a draw be- 
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tween the darkness and the stillness. Nature 
was draped in deepest mourning, and you could 
almost hear yourself think. ut we were not to 
be left thus througha long night. It was swampy 


ground all around and a large serenading party 
of frogs were present, though we were not ap- 
prised of the fact until we had been there an 
hour or more. They had waited, most likely, to 
see (or hear) who we were before ¢xerting them- 
selves in a musical way. [ut they were evi- 
dently satisfied that we were ‘‘nice people,” for 
they started up with a baritone solo,—‘‘Hearts 
Bowed Down’’—following with ‘‘Larboard Watch 
Ahoy” by a quartette under the rear platform. 
Then the entire chorus of several thousand 
voices struck up something none of us had ever 
heard before, and kept it up all night. It was 
just the music tosleep by, and we were soon add- 
ing our various-keyed snores to the grand chorus. 

We were joined the next morning at breakfast 
by an elderly gentleman, a friend of Captain 
Fisher’s, whose entertaining conversation bright- 
ened us up. He had come up from Chicago and 
was on his way home. ‘‘I can’t somchow accom- 
modate myself to the increasing conveniences on 
our railroads,” said he. ‘‘Now, last night on the 
Omaha World’s Fair limited—I think that’s 
what they call it—I lived just about as comfort- 
able as I didat the Palmer House. I don’t travel 
very much, but I always get the best there is to 
be had. They had a buffet car on, and I nade 
good use of it. It seems to me that is living 
pretty high as well as fast;—no pun intended, 
Cap’n. I don’t know what we’ll come to if we 
keep on at this rate. Am afraid we’ll all get the 
gout if we have money to indulge in everything 
called ‘conveniences.’ And to think now of the 
car I rode in when I came out here from the 
Kast, twenty-five years ago! About as comfort- 
able asa cattle car. No, let em go on inventing 
and improving. It will induce more people to 
travel, and travel is education, and education is 
civilization. 1t’s a good thing, I tell you; for a 
feeble old man can now get aboard one of those 
palace trains,—with the buffet attachment—be 
well taken care of and warm up his thin blood 
with jolly company, good liquor and a bite of 
something nice to eat. It’s pretty near equal to 
your outfit, Cap’n. Tis, for a fact.” Long after 
the old gentleman had left the car did we ponder 
on his remarks. It was more like a modern logi- 
cal sermon, in its way. 

Pi 

We stopped at a town that night where there 
are machine shops and round-houses,—the end of 
a division—and where several hundred men 
are employed. ‘‘How’s business up town?” I 
asked of a machinist. ‘‘Well, it’s rather quiet 
the last few days, but it'll be whoopin’ in about 
two hours!” And it was. That evening, after 
paying off, Jenkins and I took a little stroll up 
town, and we could see and hear and feel that 
money circulating. The gold eagles were chas- 
ing each other from store to store and the sil- 
ver dollars were rolling around in an off-hand way 
that reminded one of good old mining camp days. 
Business was ‘‘whoopin’,” sure enough. 

There was little of unusual interest the bal- 
ance of the trip, though every minute was a 
pleasant one to me, and when we left the car at 
St. Paul I felt that I was a specially favored mor- 
tal and that my stock of experience had been in- 
creased at least fifty per cent. 

J. C. HILDEBRAND. 
————-—-* @e 

Two Washington backwoodsmen played cards 
and fought a duel for the hand of the only woman 
in the county, and then when it was all over, the 
fickle fair one refused to wed the winner, and 
gave herself tothe parson called in to do the 
ceremony. Feminine nature is the same in the 
city or backwoods, apparently, and the clergy 
ever profit by its eccentricities.-- West Coast Trade 
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OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 


Cattle in North Dakota. 

According to the statistics furnished by the 
Agricultural Department, North Dakota takes 
the lead as a safe State for the raising and fat- 
tening of cattle. These statistics show that the 
winter losses in North Dakota only average 
three-tenths of one per cent, while in Texas the 
average is four per cent, and others of the range 
States average all the way down to four-tenths 
of one per cent, which is Montana’s average, and 
the next lowest is North Dakota’s. In the total 
losses from all causes this State shows evena 
better record, being but one and three-tenths 
per cent, as against eight and four-tenths per 
cent in New Mexico, the other States ranging 
down to two per cent for Arizona, which is the 
only State coming near North Dakota in small 
Fargo Commoncealth. 


averages 


North Dakota Must Supply the East. 

It is stated, says the Jamestown Alert, that 
Eastern farm journals are already conceding the 
fact that the future feeders and muttons to sup- 
ply the Eastern demand must come from Montana 
and the Dakotas. North Dakota has untold 
money in the great grass-covered plains of this 
State. The only transmutation needed to turn 
the green grass into yellow gold dollars is that 
done by cattle, horse and sheep. North Dakota 
is pre-eminently a stock-growing region. Mil- 
lions of acres of nutritious grasses are wasted an- 
nually, millions of tons of hay are left uncut, and 
tens of thousands of acres are burned by prairie 
fires. Grass is asource of wealth that the people 
now here fail to comprehend and fully utilize. 
The growing of stock is the earliestand most cer- 
tain means of making money that a farmer in 
this State can engage in. Many farmers have 
fairly impoverished themselves by attempting to 
grow wheat alone, and those who have added to 
their resources the flock of sheep, or the herd of 
cattle and some brood mares, have regained or 
The in- 
crease in stock—particularly in the western por- 
tion of the State—in the last two years, is a sign 


are rapidly regaining what they lost. 


that the great mine of money annually created 
yy nature on the surface of this soil will not al- 
ways be neglected as in the past. 


Wonderful Transformation. 

A trip through the Yellowstone Valley to-day 
from Billings to Livingston by one who traveled 
through the same section thirteen years ago, is 
impressive of the remarkable changes and won- 
derful transformation brought about during this 
short interval of time. The only mode of public 
conveyance at that time was the primitive 
“jerky” coach. In this vehicle the traveler was 
conveyed through a country then but little in- 
A few pioneers had pushed out from 
Bozeman and located at the intervals along the 
Yellowstone between Benson’s Landing and Miles 
City. Just below the present site of Billings a 
settlement had been made and a postoffice estab- 
lished by the name of Coulson. Perhaps fifteen 
or twenty persons had located on the river bot- 
toms in this vicinity, in anticipation that the line 
of the Northern Pacific would be located along 
the Yellowstone, which it must cross near this 
point, in which event it was certain that a town 
of considerable importance would spring up. 
Stage stations were scattered along the route at 
Canyon City, Young’s Point, Countryman’s, Big 
Timber, Hunter’s and Benson’s Landing, at all of 
which a few claims had been taken up. Aside 
from these settlements, this entire stretch of the 
Yellowstone Valley was uninhabited. Now it is 


habited. 


dotted from one point to the other with ranches 
and farms of prosperous settlers, who, through the 
agency of irrigation, have reclaimed the broad 


| 





valley on either side of the river from a desert 
condition and rendered it a highly pro ductive 
and valuable section.— Livingston ( Mont.) Post. 


Snake River Orchards, 


A day among the fruit farms of the Snake 
River just now can be pleasantly spent. The 
peaches are abundant and fine, the trees break- 
ing down under the immense loads of fruit. The 
valley of the Snake River is narrow and deep, 
and about a half a mile wide and about 2,000 feet 
below the rolling wheat lands on either side. 
The fruit is hauled up through a deep canyon six 
miles long to reach the upper level. The farms 
are spots of rare beauty, situated on the long, 
narrow levels or benches, just above high water, 
some not over thirty or forty rods in width anda 
mile long, and alternating on either side of the 
river, which is wide and deep. 

There are two stern-wheel steamers plying on 
the river from Lewiston down. The grain is 
conveyed to the boats by pipe lines over the 
bluffs, which are 2,000 feet long and incline at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. Of course the grain 
goes down like shot off a shovel. At other 
places tram cars are used. The banks of the 
river, devoid of timber, are hugh walls of basalt 
and granite, with serried sides showing the 
action of water at different periods of time. 
Some of these upper grooves must have been cut 
‘eons’ of time ago. Some garden-like spots 
occur up the side in deep cuts, watered by a tiny 
stream of spring water, fringed with ‘tsumach” 
bushes of beautiful green. 

In striking contrast with the surrounding deso- 
lation are some beautiful little cottages and neat 
gardens and orchards hung up in some coign of 
the cliff. Acres of grapes of all the varieties 
grown in California ripen here to perfection. 
Any spot that can beirrigated is utilized. Some 
use a wheel in the river. It is eighteen or 
twenty feet abreast, ten feet diameter, is sup- 
ported on screws, anchored in the stream and 
operates from two to four pumps, which supply 
an ample amount of water for irrigation. Some 
of these fruit farms are perfectly beautiful, the 
buildings, buried deep in the foliage of honey 
locust, bombardy popular and every sort of fruit 
trees.—Juliaetta (Idaho) Advance. 


Fruit Growing in Montana, 


Experience has proved that there can be grown 
in the Missouri River Valley anything that is 
raised in the middle Western States, with the 
added advantage of far greater productiveness 
per acre. Itis not so many years ago that the 
assertion was made that apples could not be 
grown in Minnesota. Now the apples raised in 
that State are shipped all over the country. 
More recently the statement was made that they 
could not grow in Montana. There are a dozen 
men in the Missouri River Valley who have 
proved the falsity of this assertion, and who to- 
day are raising apples for profit, having bearing 
orchards of greater or less extent. This branch 
of mixed farming is still in its infancy in the 
Missouri River Valley, as it is in other sections 
of Montana, but it has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Up to last season all the apples 
grown in the valley were sold at good figures in 
the Townsend market, and the supply did not 
meet a small part of the demand. Some of the 
farmers in the valley who are engaged in apple- 
raising are Messrs. Pickering, Stafford, Johns, 
Perkins, Wells and Keating. While their orch- 
ards are young they are sufficiently matured to 
settle the question that apples can be raised for 
profit in the Missouri River Valley. No country 
can produce better tomatoes than are grown in 
the valley. They are large and firm, of the 
genuine “‘beefsteak” variety, and the farmers 
have just come to realize that they offer as good, 
if not better returns than the crop to which 





they have devoted their attention almost exclu- 
sively in the past. The Missouri River melons, 
also, cannot be excelled, and while no one has 
attempted to raise them even in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply the local markets, their cultiva- 
tion has passed beyond the experimental stage. 
All the small fruits are a success, and some of 
the farmers have quite a business in the manu- 
facture and sale of wine made from them. Those 
who have devoted attention to strawberries find 
a ready sale for all their product in the Town- 
send market and the adjacent mining camp of 
St. Louis. —Helena Independent. 


Washington's Agricultural Display. 


Inthe Agricultural building Washington shows 
a fine array of grasses, grains and vegetables. 
Hon. Owen Bush, of Thurston County, who took 
a medal for an exhibit at the Centennial Expo- 
sition, has an exhibit here showing the possibil- 
ities of the products of a single farm. Besides 
this exhibit there are many other products shown 
from different parts of the State, but the most 
interesting exhibits of this class are shown in the 
State building. Here are seen two huge pyra- 
mids, one containing 101 bushels and 11 pounds of 
wheat harvested from a single acre in Whitman 
County, and the other containing 157 bushels and 
36 pounds of oats from a single acre in Skagit 
County. Both these yieids are backed by ample 
affidavits. The wheat is known as the Northcutt 
Giant and was grown by E. J. Northcutt of 
Pullman, and the oats are known as the Shonan 
oats and were raised by William Wilkie of LaCon- 
ner. The yield of oats is by no means unusual 
on the reclaimed tide marshes of La Conner, but 
the yield of wheat was procured by special effort 
by the man who claims the credit of originating 
that special variety, and that big a yield is phe- 
nomeral and unusua! even in prolific Washington. 

This yield was produced in the great wheat 
year of 1890. In that same year Tom Savage 
produced 82 bushels and 21 pounds on a single 
acre and Bryant Bros., of Pullman, raised 800 
acres of club wheat averaging 62 bushels and 20 
pounds to the acre. Inthissame year there were 
672,000 acres of wheat land listed in Whitman 
County, and the statistics show theaverage yield 
to have been 40 bushels and 30 pounds to the acre. 
One exhibit shown here is the Fultz wheat, yield- 
ing 72 bushelsto theacre; another is Jones winter 
Fife, that in Walla Walla Valley yielded 63 
bushels to the acre, and another Walla Walla 
exhibit of big club wheat shows a yield of 56 
bushels to the acre. Some of the wheat speci- 
mens shown stand six and a half feet high. 

Among the varities of wheat shown as the pro- 
duct of Washington fields are the following: Lit- 
tle club, Chile club, blue stem, Pride of the Val- 
ley, Australian club, Fultz, Oregon white, Odessa 
and Jones’ winter Fife. The barley shown runs 
in yields from 65 to 115 bushels to the acre. The 
main varieties of barley exhibited are six-rowed 
white brewing barley, six-rowed blue, bald bar- 
ley and hulless barley. Oats in Eastern Wash- 
ington yield from 65 to 135 bushels to the acre, 
and in Western Washington the yields range 
from 65 to 135 bushels to the acre, and in West- 
ern Washington the yield range from 65 to 160 
bushels to the acre. Exhibits of oats in the 
Washington building are, some of them, eight 
feet two inches high. 

Considerable flax is grown in Washington, and 
samples may be seen in the State building. The 
yield runs from 15 to 28 bushels of seed to the 
acre. The seed is marketed in San Francisco 
and Portland, but there is some prospect of a 
flax mill being erected near Spokane in the near 
future. Rye yields 20 to 25 bushels to the acre. 
Corn is shown here that has yielded from 40 to 60 
bushels tothe acre. Alfalfa is shown that yielded 
five crops in one year, aggregating from eight to 
ten tons to the acre. Timothy is shown seven 
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feet high, yielding two and a half tons 
to the acre in Eastern Washington, and 
four to five tons to the acre in Western 
Washington. Clover isshown seven feet 
high, and 44 varieties of native grasses 
are shown, the tallest of which is wild 
rye grass, eleven feet high. Hops are ex- 
hibited that yield 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 
to the acre, and the heavily loaded vines 
are a constant source of wonderment to 
all visitors. 

In the way of vegetables there are ex- 
hibited potatoes 12 inches long that 
yield 350 to 550 bushels to the acre; 
onions 300 to 800 bushels to the acre; car- 
rots, beets and parsnips yielding 50 tons 
to the acre. With these figures and 
exhibits before them, is it any wonder 
that visitors from all parts of the world 
are astonished? EDMOND S. MEANY. 


North Dakota Farm Scenes. 





Our illustrations of farm homes in 
North Dakota are engraved directly 
from photographs and consequently 
have received no adornments from an 
artist’s fancy. We publish them for the 


A NORTH DAKOTA DIVERSIFIED FARM NEAR J 





WHEAT FARM IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


purpose of showing to such of our read- 
ers who are not familiar with the great 
North Prairie State how much com- 
fort can be enjoyed in farming life. The 
homes shown in the pictures are those of 
men who came to the bare plains only a 
few years ago with very little if any 
capital, and who have worked out their 
success by their own energy and indus- 
try with the aid of the fruitful soil. It 
will be noted that there are trees around 
all of the houses. Some people imagine 
that North Dakota is a bleak, bare coun- 
try where trees will not grow. It is 
true that as nature made the region 
there was no timber growth except 
along the margins of stream and lakes, 
and this is the case in the entire plains 
region stretching from the Saskatche- 
wan, far upin the British country, down 
to the Gulf of Mexico; but trees will grow 
anywhere witha little care taken in pro- 
tecting their early growth. Our North 
Dakota farmers notonly plant box alders 
and cottonwoods for shade to their 
dwellings, but some of them make an 
effective wind-break on the north side 





AMESTOWN, 


of their barns and barn-yards by setting 
out a small grove in the form of a paral- 
lelogram. In the picture of the Red 
River Valley farm the trees are a natur- 
al growth; in the other two pictures 
they are planted. 

There is a good deal of comfort avail- 
able in farm life on these Northern 
prairies. The winters are long and cold, 
but there are very few stormy days and 
the atmosphere is usually dry and clear. 
There is enough of snow for sleighing, 
but not enough to make deep drifts and 
block the roads. And when spring 
comes it does not come with a month of 
rain, sleet and wind to herald its ap- 
proach, as it usually does on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, but arrives with the smiles of 
sunny days and warm south airs, which 
sweep the snow from the ground and 
dry up the roads before the last snow- 
banks have disappeared. Then there 
are constant breezes to temper the heats 
of the long, growing summer days, and 
the autumns are simply beyond any 
criticism, so perfect and exhilirating is 
the weather. 
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Dow he hill thie 1 me Nt t! 
hiet 
With his numerous tribe. on their way to Rice Lake 
For a summer's day ennui this offers relief 
Out of doors, to view ther istarmpede we all make 
Yes, the chief on a pony vivances it ta 
But his limbs are so long and the poor beast sosmall, 
Phat, to keep them f Iragyis t or great 
We should think he'd forget he was riding at all 
To transport all their baggage, other ponies we see 
As an improvised cart, two poles trail at 
For the youth f renown, their p r tome must be free 
While yet other mall bewst tw brave warriors 
ride 
Then the squaws, with papooses well strapped on the 
back 
Prudge along all unmindful of heat or fatigne 
Their endurance ‘twould seem quite a puzzle to tay 
As with stoical thread they walk league after league 
Now in front of the house this quaint cavalcade rest 
Two interpreters dusky are sent by their chief 
Some refreshments to cheer them, he mildly requests 
Brought at once to the band, is his message in brief 
With dispatch we invade our large melon-pateh newts 
And the fruit of the vines to the chieftain present 
Allis well while each member partakes of the cheer 
But ‘tis plain that some slight the grave Nupchunk 
resents 
With a step at once stately, majestic and slow 
Pothe garden he goes, where he points with fieres 
signs 
ro the melons unpicked— for some larger ones, lo 
Than the ones given him yet remain on the vine 
Allin vain do we plead that, content, they should tak« 
What we give. In high dudgeon they hasten away 
While the air quite resounds with the threats that 
they make 
An example of Indian gratitude, eh 
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How North Dakota Grows, 


About thirty-five or forty children were in 
front of the Sentinel office Monday afternoon 
playing some of the many games that tochildhood 
are 80 familiar, and making the welkin ring with 
their merry shouts and happy laughter. Indeed 
it was a pleasant sight to see them in their joy- 
ous and innocent pastime. A pioneer citizen, 
stopping to see them, casually remarked that 
five years ago you couldn’t see a child on the 
streets—but look at our progressiveness!— Eige- 
ley (N. D.) Sentinel. 


His Draft Was Paid. 

According to the Neihart Miner this is the way 
they do things out in Montana when a bank busts: 
Terrence Fleming is an alderman, and withal a 
quiet and peaceable citizen of Red Lodge. He 
has been on a visit to the World’s Fair and when 
he returned home he had with him a draft on 
the now defunct bank of that city on which he 
could get nocash. Needing a little “stuff” the 
other day he took the draft in one hand and a 
six-shooter in the other and visited the cashier 
of the institution and presented both. He got 
what the draft called for. 


A Cruel Joke. 


A female minstrel company invaded Fargo 
lately, and of course had a full house. Among 


the jokelets was one of the ‘‘practical” sort, in 
consequence of which a good many who occupied 
front seats, and some who didn’t, are reported 
‘“‘all broken up.” 


One of the beauties connected 





with the show was sent around to the entrance 
door in street costume where she demanded en- 
trance. The doorkeeper stopped her, whereat 
she screamed, ‘‘Let me in! My husband’s in 
there and I'm going to take him out!”’ Instantly 
several hundred men some bald and some not 
began trying to get under the seats, while one 
made a dash out of the window and escaped in 
the darkness. 


The First Families of Oregon. 


The first families of the country are fat and 
lazy these days. There has been sufficient sal- 
mon to give them a meal once a week, and the 
rest of the time they can spend sunning them- 
selves on street corners. These are the natural 
aristocrats, and life tothem isa pleasanter dream 
than it is to the princely descendants of the house 
Hohenzollern in Germany and Austria, or of the 
Plantagenets or Tudors in Great Britian. There 
may be more quarterings on the shields of the 
latter, but the scions of European royalty have 
not half the enjoyment between sunrise and sun- 
set, summer and winter, that our North Ameri- 
can first families have. —Zhe Dalles (Or.) Times- 
Mountaineer. 


A Daring Feat. 

Hank Kusker, the daring N- N cowboy, some 
days ago made one of his characteristic daring 
feats. He, with a party of three other cowboys 
was riding along; in the distance they saw that 
they were approaching a cut bank; he proposed 
that they ride straight at it and go over it, no 
matter how deep the jump was. It was agreed 
to and Hank tock the lead and was in advance of 
the others some distance when he spurred his 
horse olf the bank. The other riders came upin 
time to see Hank and his horse come out of a 
cloud of dust forty feet below. They did not 
jump, but rode some two miles to avoid the cut 
bank. It is related that such feats of daring are 
of common occurrence since Hank has been on 
the N N range. A favorite diversion of his 
when alone on the range and lonesome, is to tie 
down a steer, saddle it, ‘‘tie him loose’’ and ride 
the infuriated beast across the prairies, happy in 
its mad but vain efforts to remove the rider from 
its back.— Miles City ( enamntic Journal. 


Snow balls in August. 


Last Sunday while the thermometers were 
registering all the way from 95 to 100 degrees in 
the shade a party of seven Livingston railroad 
men were indulged in the exhilarating pastime 
of snowballing within sight of the city, says the 
Post. Last Saturday afternoon a party of gentle- 
men from the machine shops decided to ascend 
to the top of “Old Baldy,” that grand vld moun- 
tain which rears its lofty head in majestic splen- 
dor to the fleecy clouds. They left at three o'clock 
in the afternoon and stayed over night in an 
abandoned cabin a few miles from the city. 

At half-past five Sunday morning they struck 
out on foot for “Old Baldy,” reaching the top at 
o'clock, where they fired three salutes. They 
also kindled a camp fire, the blaze of which was 
clearly discernable in this city. After pelting 
each other with snowballs until their hands were 
numb with cold, they partook of their lunch and 
washed it down with nature’s crystal beverage, 
into which the snow was being converted by the 
August sun. 


Punished for Getting Married. 


When Chad George, a young Neah Bay Indian, 
was united in marriage to Miss Minnehaha Rice 
by Judge Marlette a few weeks ago, he returned 
from his bridal tour to Clallam Bay only to be 
locked up in the loathsome dungeon known as 
the Skookum house on the reservation. He of- 
fended the laws of McGlynn in getting married 
like a white man, and had to suffer the penalty. 
Some time ago the Indian was married in the si- 





wash fashion of getting permission of the Indian 
agent to live with the woman. He relates that 
he found her to be a very immoral person, and 
finally becoming tired of her loose and convivial 
habits, he applied to the agent for a divorce. 
He was told that there was no divorce known to 
the McGlynn code. The Indian agent can join a 
couple together, but he cannot tear them loose 
again, so Chad was told to read a riot act to his 
erring spouse and live in peace. He did not pro- 
pose to do this, so he took a young lady named 
Rice to East Clallam with a marriage license and 
had Judge Marlette tie the knot. He is now in 
jail charged with the crime of bigamy.— Portland 
Telegram. 


Noosing Deer in British Columbia. 


Simon Hamburger, a traveling man in the 
grocery line, was victimized by practical jokers 
in Peter Larson’s camp early last week, relates 
the Spokane Review. Mr. Hamburger was a vis- 
itor to British Columbia for pleasure and pos- 
sessed a strong desire to capture big game. The 
jokers fed his desire and subsequently explained 
to him that shooting deer was prohibited by the 
Canadian game laws, although their capture by 
a method call ‘‘noosing” was perfectly legitimate. 
Dr. Fred Allen, a subject of the queen, and Col- 
onel William Pinkston procured the necessary 
coil of rope and a lantern and led the eager 
sportsman to the scene of the prospective capture. 

“The operation is as simple as cheese,” said 
Dr. Allen when they had found a spot. ‘You 
hang up your lantern, adjust a long slip noose to 
a limb-—-so. A small fire to attract the game, and 
there you are.” 

Hamburger was delighted. ‘‘Ha-ha,” he said; 
**T see.” 

Then the jokers left in search of fuel and went 
home. 

Chipmunks rattled the dead leaves out in the 
darkness of the forest. Fantastic shadows chased 
across the pathless jungle and the wind played 
weird tunes on the boughs, while Hamburger 
watched the noose and waited for his friends. 

“Oh, Doc, where are you?” he yelled, after an 
hour of waiting. 

A friendly owl shrieked, ‘‘Whoo, whoo.” 

‘“‘Me- Hamburger; quit fooling and let’s go 
home,” the victim replied. But the only answer 
came from afar off, where another friendly owl, 
a mile away, hooted from a hillside, ‘‘Whoo, 
whoo.” 

It was after daylight when Mr. Hamburger 
reached camp, crestfallen and deerless, but rich 
in experience and as hungry as a bear. 


The Indian's Revenge. 

A Wisconsin lumberman told a St. Paul Glolx 
reporter an amusing story, which may be of in- 
terest. In one of the lumber camps of that State 
there there was a cook who was much bothered 
by a certain Indian, who was always ‘‘kenne- 
butch,” or hungry. One day the cook determined 
that he would fix him. He came around and 
brought his appetite as usual. That day the 
cook had soup—gallons of soup. The buck hap- 
pened in after supper. The buck was given a 
large basin full, which he quickly devoured. 
The cook filled it up again and said, ‘‘Eat.’’ The 
Indian looked surprised, but he consumed the 
soup. The cook filled the basin again. The 
buck shook his head. Then the cook seized a 
huge carving knife and leaped toward his guest, 
again commanding him to eat. The Indian again 
went to the bottom of the basin. He was so full 
of soup that he was nearly ready to burst. Heleft 
shortly afterwards and never came again. This 
was the cook’s inning—the Indian’s came later. 

One spring day, two years later, this same cook 
took a friend with him to an Indian camp to wit- 
nest their process of making maple sugar. All 
at once the Indian who had been so liberally 
supplied with soup appeared. He seemed real 
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glad tosee hisold friend thecook. He presented 
him with a huge piece of maple sugar. The cook 
tasted it, dirty though it was, out of courtesy, 
and handed it back. Now came the Indian’s in- 
ning. He forced the cook to eat so much maple 
sugar that he was made ill, and has had a preju- 
dice against it ever since. 


To a Home on the Prairie. 


The joys and sorrows of life, its sunshine and 
shadows, can find no better place of illustration 
than on the thoroughfares of travel, and espec- 
ially on the railway trains can be seen life in its 
variety. Among the passengers on this morning’s 
west-bound train sat a lady surrounded by a 
group of four children. The refined expression, 
the gentleness of manner, and her appearance in 
general indicated that she had seen better times 
than the sad expression on her face showed her 
to be enjoying at present. On inquiry she re- 
plied that she was from Pittsburg, and that her 
husband had recently died, leaving her alone to 
care for her children. With what money he had 
left her, she was wending her way to a prairie 
home in Dakota. The memory of those left be- 





we will give you achance to say afew words.’ 

‘**What’s the use?’said the man with the rope 
around his neck. ‘You won’t listen to me.’ 

‘* *We'll listen for just five minutes,’ rejoined 
the chief, pulling out his watch, ‘if you want to 
shoot off your mouth. If not, up you go.’ 

“The condemned wretch looked with dogged, 
sullen hate at the crowd before him. 

‘** *Tt won’t do any good that I know of,’ he said, 
‘for me to make any remarks; and it won’t help 
me any, I reckon, to kick against these proceed- 
ings. It’s nothing more than I expected, any- 
how. I’m used to being knocked around, and 
I'm used to seeing everybody else knocked 
around. Your turn will come some day. You 
ain’t a bit better than Iam. The whole country 
is going tothe devil as fast as it can go. Been 
going tothe devil for yearsand years. Thereain’t 
any chance for a man to amount to anything 
here, and it’s not worth while for him to try. 
Every man’s doing what he can to down every 
other man, and it doesn’t make much difference 
which comes out on top. The fellows that get 
on top generally stay there, and the poor devils 
that are under can squirm and squirm, and it 





imaginative might expect to see sirens sporting 
in the pellucid depths, or mermaids embayed in 
some secluded nook coyly combing their tresses 
as thier beauty was reflected in the silver mirror. 
There was not a fleck of cloud upon the sky or a 
ripple on the lake. Overhead the gulls swept by. 
Around the boat the terns and loons merrily 
played their antics. Along the shore the trees 
in summer beauty were reproduced upon the 
crystal surface. The glamour of the mirage was 
over all. When the boat was well out in the cen- 
ter of the bay, suddenly there appeared upon the 
southern shore, westward of the fort, what looked 
like the hull of a large vessel, without mast or 
spar or sail, and the color of new timber. Mo- 
tionless it lay, distinctly in view, apparently half 
a dozen miles away, until, as the boat drew nearer 
to the fort, the Point of Rocks intervened be- 


tween the vessel and the vision, and the spectre 


vanished. The steamer waited only a few mo- 
ments at the fort, but on the return trip nothing 
could be seen where half an hour before the 
phantom had seemed so substantial—only the 
dark foliage of the trees contrasting with the 
brightness of the water. But far down the nar- 








HAULING 


hind her and the dreary idea of going a stranger 
into a strange land, brought the tears to her 
eyes. It was buta small incident in this world 
of activity, but the relation of it moistened eyes 
unused to tears, and one and all wished her God- 
speed and success in her future home.—Crookston 
(Minn.) Times. 





Not Worth Hanging. 


The auctioneer was in a reminiscent mood yes- 
terday as he came into the fruit store and helped 
himself to some chewing gum from the shelf, 
says the Fairhaven, Wash., Herald. Thé quiet 
man sat on the biscuit box; he and the contractor 
and one or two others were discussing the finan- 
cial situation and the merits and demerits of the 
different political parties. ‘‘Let me tell you a 
story,” the auctioneer said, as he expectorated 
on the quiet man’s foot. ‘‘Several years ago I 
lived in Arizona and the vigilantes ruled the Ter- 
ritory. No, they never tried it on me, but I saw 
one escape. He was all ready to be ‘worked off,’ 
when the leader of the regulators said to him: 
‘Before we knock out the barrel from under you, 
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won't do them any good. 
there, and 

** -Pellers,’ said the leader of the band, much 
mortified, ‘we’ve made a mistake. We've got 
one of them darned calamity howlers from Kan- 
sas. He ain’t worth hangin’.’ 

‘*And they walked away and left him standing 
on the barrel.” 

The auctioneer walked out, and the quiet man 
thought it looked like rain. 


Saw the Phantom Ship. 

The Park River, N. D., Gazetle man tells this 
one: Ashort time ago the veracious editor of 
this journal crossed Devils Lake in the ‘‘good 
ship” Minnie H., from the Chautauqua grounds, 
still better known as Heermann’s landing, to Fort 
Totten, and witnessed two most interesting ap- 
pearances of the much-talked-of but rare illusion, 
the phantom ship. July 17th, the closing day of 
the Chatauqua program, was atypical North Da- 
kota summer day. The Spirit Water could not 
have wooed its devotees more enchantingly. It 
was just such a morning when even the least 
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from a cedar log. 
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They’ve got to stay | row strait that separates Graham's Island from 


the southern shore, there appeared the glint of a 
sail, that, emerging from the distant outlet, 
came more clearly into sight. Though the air 
was breathless, the fairy craft swept along with 
wonderful rapidity, until it might have covered 
ten miles in about as many minutes. Its rapid 
flight could be definitely measured. Upon the 
shore the taller trees were outlined against the 
sky, and the mystic yacht sped past them close 
under the land, until it, too, like the sailless and 
motionless hull of the earlier trip, disappeared 
at the boulder point near Fort Totten. ‘All 
melted into air, like the baseless fabric of a vis- 
ion. The insubstantial pageant faded, leaving 
not a rack behind.” 

The whole spectacle was so beautiful that it 
would be a pity to spoil the memory of it with 
the materiality of any scientific explanation. It 
is no wonder that poor Lo, the Indian, ‘‘whose 
untutored mind saw God in the clouds and heard 
Him in the wind,” should fear to launch his bark 
upon a watery world where spirits held, to him, 
such bewildering and inexplicable revelry. 
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TWO OF A KIND. 
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He Bore His Loss Bravely. 

\ sneak thief crawled over the back yard fence 
this morning and stole Johnny Beam’s wood- 
saw. The writer never saw a man take a loss 
with such tranquility. ‘‘There, now,” he said, 
when he discovered the loss, ‘‘the old lady can 
find no objections to hiring a Chinaman to cut 
Any one knows it wont pay to buy 

East Oregonian. 


this wood 


another saw 


A Sad Sight. 

\ lady who happened to be traveling up West 
in the same Pullman car as Sir Oliver Mowat, 
was much exercised by the gentle attentions 
showed him by a couple of men, whom it seems 
were of the parasitical species of office seekers. 
The lady did not know the titled premier, and at 
last remarked to her friend: ‘‘How sad it is to 
see that poor man with his two keepers!” —Win 

ipeg Free Pre 
Filing an Affidavit. 

While Cal Stone of the Northern Pacific was 
n close consultation with a Minneapolis Tribune 
man on «a matter of news the other day, a pro- 
longed and rasping sound rent the air, most dis- 
tressing to overwrought nerves. 

‘“*What in the world was that?” was asked. 

‘““Why,” replied the colonel dryly, “that’s 
some railroad man filing an affidavit in protesta- 
tion against a cut in his salary.” 


At the Wrong Door. 
One of Weston’s popular young men was spend- 
ing a few days at Bingham Springs and had in 


friend indulged ina bath. On 


company witha 
retiring from the water and after finishing his 
toilet he became impatient at the delay of his 
companion, who was similarly occupied, and 
knocking at the door of what he supposed was 
his friend’s dressing room, testily inquired: 
‘**When are you going to get those trowsers on?” 
There was a faint giggle, and a silvery voice re- 


plied: ‘‘WhenI get married, I suppose.” Our 
friend had to be carried out on a stretcher. He 
had mistaken the door.—Athena (Or.) Press. 





Irreverent Western Humor. 


The typical Westerner is no respecter of per- 
sons. Preachers, professors, merchants or saloon 
keepers—they are all the legitimate prey of the 





‘‘josher.’’ Some years agoa grocer named D. A. 
White was in business at Moscow. He was an 
enterprising fellow, and believed in advertising 
on rural fences as well as in the press. His favor- 
ite phrase was, “Who is D. A. White?” or 
‘“Whatis D. A. White?” On hundreds of road- 
side fences and cliffs this query stared the town- 
ward journeying ranchers in the face. Some 
wag, or some personal enemy of the enterprising 
grocer had evidently traveled that way, for fol- 
lowing the query the reply had been written in 
chalk, ‘A d d fool.” — Spokane Outburst. 


Geud Yoke on Yim Hill. 

A Swede workman on the Great Northern 
Railway last winter was discharged by Jim Hill, 
the president, for not attending properly to his 
work. He meta friend to whom he told, with 
great gusto, the story of his dismissal: 

‘Aye bin vorkin’ on das railroad, an’ aye bin 
tired vorkin’, an’ lean on mae shovel, an’ Yim 
Hill he cum long, hae tell me: 

***You big Norvegan son of gun, what far you 
no vorkin’, you tank aye no want mae road 
finished this year; you go by boss an’ get yo 
pay.’ 

‘*An’ aye go by boss an’ get mae pay, an’ aye 
laugh maeself sick, an’ das kand geud yoke on 
Yim Hill; he call mae Norvegan son of gun, an’ 
haer aye bin Swede fallar all mae life." —Superior 
Inland Ocean. 


A Preacher Going Down Hill, 

\ Wisconsin minister gota bicycle recently 
and took it to the top of a hill to learn to ride. 
He thought it would be feasible to get on and 
ride down hill. He got on and away he went 
like asinner down the toboggan slide of temp- 
tation. Faster and faster flew the bicycle and 
wilder grew the preacher's look as he steered 
the thing with clenched teeth. At the bottom 
the bicycle ran into sand and away the rider flew. 
In other words, such as railroad tourists use, the 
wheel laid over and he went on. He ran his 
nose about eight inches into the sand, when he 
reached the earth, and disfigured his face. He 
breathed a missionary vow or two and went 
home. The chief feature of his face for the next 
four days was patchwork. It is rumored that he 
has remarked that all men should come to Jesus, 
but as for bicycles they can go where they have 
pavements of good intentions.—Grafton (.N. D.) 
Record. 

Simple Enough. 

‘*T can hardly understand,” said the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, ‘what system of ethics ob- 
tains out here, by which a man who steals is 
hanged, whilst a murderer is allowed to go scot 
free.” 

‘*Hit’s jist this way,” said the Arizona gentle- 
man, ‘‘and simple enough when you look at it 
right. When a feller kills another one, it is jist 
a private affair between him and the feller he 
kills, an’ ain’t no sign that he is liable to be 
killin’ some one else. But when he starts 
out hoss stealin’, w’y, the chances is he will 
keep on hoss stealin’, and so we get rid of him 
for the good of the community.”—IJndianapolis 
Journal. 


High Priced Cigars. 

(ne of our implement salesmen, while out on 
his trip a few weeks ago, struck a town up the 
country where he either sold a bill of goods to, 
or collected a bill from, a general-store customer. 
After the transaction, which had warmed up the 
cockles of the old man’s heart, he invited the 
dozen or so people standing round to have 
cigars. They stepped up to the show case, and 
the proprietor took out a box of stogas, strong 
enough to run a binder, and dear ata cent apiece, 





and each helped himself. ‘‘How much?” said 
the traveler. ‘‘Twenty-five cents apiece,” said 
his customer. ‘‘Wh-wh-what!” gasped the drum- 
mer. ‘‘Yep,” replied the merchant, ‘‘you fel- 
lows come around so seldom these hard times 
that we have to gouge you, when you do come, to 
keep even.”— Minneapolis Farm Implements. 


A Prize Poem, 


The following poem won for its author, the 
editor of the Rocky Mountain Celt, the prize of 
$1,000 offered for the best appeal poem to news- 
paper readers to pay up their subscriptions: 
‘Lives of poor men oft remind us honest men 
won't stand no chance; the more we work there 
grow behind us bigger patches on our pants. 
On our pants, once new and glossy, now are 
stripes of different hue, all because subscribers 
linger and wont pay us what is due. Then 
let us be up and doing; send in your mite, how- 
ever small, or when the snow of winter strikes 
us, we shall have no pants at all.” 


He Had Enough. 


When the news of the defeat of the silver bill 
in the house reached Bozeman, there were any 
number of men who would have been enveloped 
in steam had ice water been thrown on them. 
They were hot under the collar and everywhere 
else. The President was figuratively roasted 
alive; and then the East came in for its share of 
red hot condemnation. Gold bugs were quar- 
tered and put over aslow fire, as far as the 
voices and language of the indignant speakers 
could make this result. Finally the whole party 
concluded to abandon the Union and permit it to 
go to the devil, just as fast as it could. 

While this conversation was going on an old, 
gray bearded man sat quietly by and for along 
time said nothing. But finally rising he re- 
marked: ‘*Youse fellow kin go aout ov the Union 
if yer want to; but I'll stick. I had an experi- 
ence wunst ov goin’ aout ov the Union, and ware 
damnation glad to git back inter it agin.’’— Boze- 
man ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


No Longer Secretary. 


[am no bonger secretary of the Grafton Hose 
Organization. I no longer have to remain after 
a fire and wind up the hose and carry the furni- 
ture back into the house that a chimney burned 
off of. I have quietly been let down into the 
ranks of a common fireman. My old customers 
who used to come around and get me to sign 
chattel mortgages and things, saying that they 
were able bodied firemen, and that they never 
missed a fire, when the road wanted to be worked, 
or a jury was being fenced in, will please make a 
note of this. All my five-year contracts will be 
carried out by my successor, who, I understand, 
has reduced the price. Anyone wanting a good, 
reliable secretary or treasurer for a young fire 
company or pasture for horses, will do well toap- 
ply to me before purchasing.—Grafton Record. 





Rudely Awakened. 

She was a beautiful young thing, says a Seattle 
exchange. Her face glowed with health. Her 
eyes were bright, her cheeks were pink and her 
features as regular as those of a Greek goddess. 

An old man with a long grey beard sat opposite 
her in a Seattle street car. He gazed at her in 
unconcealed admiration. Her eyes encountered 
his, and she blushed prettily. 

The old man spoke to the man next to him. 
‘*That’sa pretty girl over there,” he said. ‘“‘How 
modest she looks. Her face gives indication of 
culture and refinement. I would that she were 
my daughter.” 

The girl evidently heardall that he said. She 
blushed again. Foran instant she gazed at the 
old man. Her lips moved as if to speak. The 
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old man leaned forward to hear what she might 
say. The girl hesitated. Then plucking up 
courage, she ejaculated: ‘‘Say, old feller, your 
whiskers is full of hair.”’ 

And the conductor was so tickled that he gave 
a handful of transfer checks to a newsboy. 





The School Clerk Kicks. 

If we ever had an idea that the office of school 
clerk wasa snap, we have gotten overit. Scarcely 
a day goes by that our school directors do not 
hold a meeting, at which all the work is done by 
the clerk—writing warrants. They are around 
the clerk’s office before daylight, and they are 
around after dark. They came the other night 
when the women folks were taking a bath, and 
they went out and sat on the sidewalk and bayed 
at the moon until the women had gone to bed, 
and then they came in and held a night session. 
\t their next meeting there will be an applica- 
tion from the clerk for an increase of salary, 
office rent, books, ete. At present the minutes 
of the meetings are kept in an old fire policy 
book, that one of the directors picked out of a 
rubbish heap back of the Pavilion, and the 
ledger and journal, cash book, book of contracts, 
etc., are all resolved into one yellow twenty-five 
cent blotter, or the accounts kept on the back of 
old envelopes. There will be snow in the sum- 
mer time in the camps of the gay laddy-bucks of 
the school board unless they make other arrange- 
ments with their clerk. [We CAN be approached. | 
— Westport ( Wash.) World. 





Haughty Parlor Car Patrons. 

“It is rather tiresome,’ said a Wagner parlor 
car conductor, ‘‘the airs people put on in aparlor 
The moment they get seated they begin to 
behave like kings and queens and to order people 
around as if they had been used to having servants 
at their beck and call all their lives. 

“Tf you want to see arapid change from a plain 
American citizen to a haughty aristocrat, just 
watch the passengers troop out of the waiting 
room to the trains. Youcan tell a mile off which 
of them have seats inthe parlorcar. Their noses 
hang high in the air and they get around with a 
sort of supercilious strut. 

‘*The ordinary day coach passengers, as they go 
alongside of a Wagner car from the windows of 
which the haughty faces are peering, assume a 
sort of hang-dog look, as if they belonged toan in- 
ferior race. They sneak into their humble coaches 
and make themselves feel as small as possible. 

‘*Meanwhile the parlor-car people, bulging out 
with their self-importance, have hung their silk 
hats up in the cars and donned little skull caps. 
Then they promenade up and down the platform, 
talking in a loud tone of voice to each other in a 
way never adopted by the plain passengers, and 
glaring fiercely at every one who hasn’t a place 
in the parlor car. When the car starts they 
swing themselves aboard with an air that makes 


car, 


folks who do not know them think they own the 


road. 

‘*‘When a parlor-car passenger sees a friend in 
an ordinary coach, he pretends not to. If the 
ordinary coach man foists his presence on him he 
gets himself superciliously treated. The rela- 
tions of those two men are never the same again. 
The sense of equality has been lost, and the par- 
ior-car man regards the other forever afterward 
as a lower class citizen. 

‘‘Tt’s the most pronounced case of the caste feel- 
ing. Parlor cars divide the people into nobility 
and plebeians, just as much as titles of nobility— 
in the minds of the occupants of the parlor car.” 





A Piece of Poetry. 

One of The Columbian’s farmer friends called at 
the office this week. He was rather pale, with a 
troubled look. He shifted uneasily from one foot 
to the other, remarking about the weather. Fi- 





nally he handed the editor a roll of manuscript, 
carefully tied with a dainty ribbon that bore a 
reminder of ‘‘New Mown Hay” perfume. 

‘*Here’s a piece of poetry my wife wrote, and 
she thought maybe you'd like to print it,”’ said 
the ranchman. 

The poem was good, and the editor compli- 
mented the ranchman on the genius of his wife. 

‘*‘She’s smart,’ said the ranchman, but he didn’t 
seem happy about it. 

‘‘Unusually good poetry,” said the editor; ‘‘fine 
rhyme, perfect me—”’ 

‘*‘Goin’ to print it, eh?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said the editor. 

“Don’t do it if you’re my friend,” said the 
ranchman, and there was a bad look in his eye. 
‘Don’t printit. My wife’s been three weeks on 
that durn pome—we’ve had nothin’ but po’try at 
our house. I’ve washed the dishes, dressed the 
kids, churned and gethered the eggs since that 
pome was started; I’ve even done the patchin’—” 
and here the irate ranchman spinned around to 
exhibit two robust red patches on a pair of blue 
overalls. 

“Tf she gets that pome into print she'll be too 
big for the ranch, d’ye see?” 

The editor relented. The poem isin the waste- 
basket. The ranchman is our lifelong friend. 
We are wondering what will happen when the 
genius calls.—Columbia Falls ( Mont.) Columbian. 





She Married the Hired Man. 

Poison Carrot’s mother-in-law and the hired 
man were united in marriage last Friday, the 
knot being tied by a self-binder with the assist- 
ance of the township justice. I was at the wed- 
ding and enjoyed a pleasant afternoon. After 
the ceremony refreshments were served in the 
granary. Besides 
the bride’s cake, 
which Poison cut 
with the hay knife, 
dulling it badly, 
there were prunes, 
and eggs boiled 
with their jackets 
on and served in 
pairs. I sat on two 
balls of twine; the 
hired man and his 
bride sat on the 
organ stool, where 
they had learned 
to like each other. 
Poison and the 
justice of the peace 
sat on some fan- 
ning mill seives 
and the sun shone 
through them and 
freckled Poison’s 
best pants. Noth- 
ing happened to 
mar the wedding breakfast, taken in the after- 
noon, with the exception of Poison’s mother- 
in-law, who was also the bride, striking a mill- 
dewed egg. This was too much for her, and 
she went into the house after her glasses. 
When she returned she made a little speech 
and told the hired man plainly that she had 
been married four times, and each autumn she 
should expect him to accompany her to the 
graves of his predecessors, where it was her 
usual custom each year to sow a few tears. 
The hired man turned all shades of gray and 
went over and talked a few moments to the 
justice of the peace, who put the hired man’s 
last month’s wages in his pocket and said that 
owing to lack of business he was a little rusty 
on the marriage ceremony and had not closed 
up the affair properly. The hired man told 
him he had had enough for that day and he 
guessed he would have his grave watered with 








rain, and he went out and started up the binder. 
Poison’s mother-in-law was too mad for any- 

thing and I could see that there was going to be 
trouble on the place and left for home.—Grafton 
N. D.) Record. 


A Country of Vast Resources. 

‘‘A few years ago Senator Pugh of Alabama, in 
company with other members of a Senate commit- 
tee, being in Tacoma, had descended to the sa- 
loon of the Hotel Tacoma, which is in the base- 
ment of the building, for the purpose of indulg- 
ing in some liquid refreshments. The committee 
on Senate business had traveled considerably in 
the new State and had been frequently struck 
with its varied resources. 

*‘On the present occasion the mixologists at 
the bar, having ascertained the choice of all 
others present as to what they desired, turned to 
Senator Pugh. Replying to the inquiry as to 
what he would have, the grave old gentleman 
said: 

***T would be delighted if I could get a mint 
julep, but of course that is out of the question.’ 

‘**T can furnish you that,’ said the bartender. 

***Can you?’ exclaimed the ‘Then 
do it.’ 

‘““He watched the man, who, having made the 
preliminary decoction, walked to a window and 


senator. 


plucked some sprigs of mint from a bed of that 
herb growing luxuriantly outside. Having gar- 
nished the senator’s drink with the odorous 
plant, the Alabama statesman received it with 
much satisfaction, and as he raised it to his lips 
he remarked: 

** ‘Look at this, gentlemen, and comprehend, 
if you can, the vast resources of this common- 
wealth!’ ’—Chicago Mail. 


WHERE THEY HAD MET. 


Judge (to prisoner “It seems to me that I have seen 


your face before.” 


Prisoner—*“I shouldn't be surprised, Judge; I used to 


tend bar down at the Bald Eagle.” 
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Glass Curtains 
Glass curtains are a novelty in art industry for 
house furnishings They are ) ‘ ASS 
and have the effect, when closed, of sta d glass 
They consist of a series of little squar of co 
ored glass, each set in a sma frame, r 
squares being atta hed to each other at the four 
corners by little 5S shaped 
nooks It is stated that 
they can be as easily taken 
down and moved as 
other curtains, and, in the 
case of changing from or 
size of window to another, 
can a easily entargeu OI 
decreased ins hy the 
dition or subtract of 
certain number of squares 
They are also eas ly ( 
ed.and one of their p t 
aur attractions is said to 
cheapness. Taey are né 
heing shown at the i 
Royal, Paris 
Dear Food Not the Most 
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and is fully as nutrit as 
tenderloin at fifty. Mack 
erel has as high nutritive 
value as salmon and costs 
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from an eighth to ha 


much. Oysters are ade 

cacy. If onecanafford them 
there is no reason for not 
having them, but twenty 


five ce 


would 


nts invested in a pint 
bring only twenty- 
nine grams, about an ounce, 
of protein and 260 calories 
of energy. The same twen- 

ty-five cents spent for flour atsix dollarsa barrel, 
or three cents a pound, would pay for 420 grams 
When 


cents a pound, the 


of protein and 13,700 calories of energy. 
a day-laborer buys bread at 7 
actually nutritive material costs him three times 
as much as it does his employer who buys it in 
flour at six dollars a barrel.—/rof. W. O. Atwater 


in the Septe mber Forum 


Value of a Signature. 
is the 


once 


An important matter to teach a girl 
f 


value of her signature. If the habit is 


formed of attaching her full name toevery letter 
she writes, with her address, it 


deal of trouble in future times, should her letters 


may save a great 
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be lost by mail. She should be taught the re- 


sponsibility she assumes in thus signing her 
name, and she is not likely then to write silly and 
foolish letters which she would gladly recall. 


She should also learn that she must not affix her 


name to any list of individuals, any society or 


iuny document without knowing fully what re- 


lity she is assuming. The matter may 


sponsibil 


| seem trivial,but she should give time to thought 


n all matters where her name is asked for and 
not trust even her dearest friend against herown 
Ladi s’ Honu Companio 


idgment 
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Should Women Smoke? 


Believing in personal liberty and having no 


desire to curtail Madame de Latour in either her 


comfort or her work, I am perfectly willing that 





A RUSSIAN MENONNITE GIRL OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


she should smoke all day long if she pleases, but | 


[ cannot look forward with complacency to a 
time when perambulating smoke-stacks will be en- 
cased in petticoats as well as in trousers. I know 
admirable women who smoke, some of whom say 
they cannot live without the soothing influence 
of the weed discovered by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Once, as a child, and in a spirit of bravado, I 
smoked a “long nine’”’ to the bitter end, because 
I was dared. ThenI precipitately went to bed 
and stayed there for the rest of the day. I had 
a vivid recollection of what we had for dinner. 
It was a wonderfully good dinner going down, 
but wonderfully bad on the return trip.—Kale 
Field. 











Cinder in Your Eye. 

Nine persons out of every ten with a cinder or 
any foreign substance in the eye will instantly 
begin to rub the eye with one hand while hunt- 
ing for the handkerchief with the other. They 
may, and sometimes do, remove the offending 
cinder; but more frequently they rub until the 
eye becomes in!lamed,bind a handkerchief around 
the head and goto bed. Thisisall wrong. The 
better way is not to rub the eye with the cinder 
in it at all, but rub the other eye as vigorously 
A few years since I was riding on 
anengine. The engineer threw open the front 
window, and | caught a cinder that gave me the 
most excruciating pain. I began to rub the eye 
with both hands. ‘Let your eye alone, and rub 
the other eye {this from the engineer.| I know 
you doctors think you know 
it all, but if you will let 
that eye alone and rub the 
other one the cinder will be 
out in two minutes,” per- 
sisted the engineer. I be- 
gan to rub the other eye, 
and soon I felt the cinder 
down near the inner can- 
thus, and made ready to 
take it out. ‘‘Let it alone 
and keep at the well eye,” 
shouted the doctor pro tem. 
[ did so for a minute longer, 
and, looking in a small 
glass he gave me, I found 
the offender on my cheek. 
Since then I have tried it 
many times, and have ad- 
vised many others, and I 
have never known it to fail 
in one instance, unless it 
was as sharp as a piece of 
steel or something that cut 
into the ball and required 
an operation to remove it.— 
Medical Summary. 


as you like. 


Evolution of the Shirt. 


When the neglige shirt 
first became popular it was 
a flannel or silk shirt with 
a soft collar and no cuffs to 
speak of. Its object was to 
relieve a man of wearing 
starched bosoms and collars 
and cuffs in hot weather, 
when they are not only un- 
comfortable, but likely to 
wilt down from perspiration 
and give the wearer a slov- 
enly appearance. Now, how- 
ever, the only difference is 
found in the color. The 
neglige shirt is as stiff asa 
board, and ‘the collar even 
stiffer; soare thecuffs. In 
fact, it isn’t neglige at all. 
The same thing applies to 
the russet shoe. When it 
first came out its chief advantage lay in the as- 
sertion that it wasn’t necessary to have it shined 
upevery day or so. Some one, however, had to 
invent a patent polish for the neglige shoe, and 
it costs more to shine that than it does a regular 
black shoe.-—DPhiladelphia Record. 





The True Definition. 


A run ona bank, simply defined, is an attempt 
to make that medium of exchange do in a day 
the business of a month. This pressure may not 
‘*burst the bank,” but those who bring it to bear 
may take to themselves credit, such as it is, for 
having done everything that human folly can do 
to burst it.— Portland Oregonian. 
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TNERE ought to be fifty thousand more people 
in the valleys of Montana raising grain, potatoes 
and hay on irrigated farms. ‘l’oe vacant land is 
there and the water to make it fruitful is running 
to waste from every mountain gorge. The cli- 
mate is fine and the scenery issuperb. In all 
that vast State, with its seven hundred miles of 
length and its three hundred of breadth thereare 
only about 200,000 people. It is not remote, 
either, for you can get to its capital city, Helena, 
in a forty-eight hours’ journey from St. Paul. 
Of the inhabitants of Montana less than one- 
fourth are engagedinfarming. The other three- 
fourths make a home demand for all the food- 
products the farmers can raise except beef and 
mutton, of which there is always a surplus for 
shipment to the East. 


IF the Eastern people would use silver dollars to 
the extent that they are used in the West, the 
market for the white metal would be greatly im- 
proved. They still insist upon having one-dol- 
lar bills and two-dollar bills. You may travel 
for weeks in the Eastern States and not see a 
dozen silver dollars in the course of your entire 
journey. If twoare given you with your change 
for a five or a ten, an apology is tendered at the 
same time. This is all a matter of habit, but the 
Government has humored this habit by continu- 
ing to print one and two-dollar greenbacks. The 
issue of all notes under the denomination of five 
dollars should have been stopped when the Gov- 
ernment undertook to maintain the double stan- 
dard. In reality it is more convenient to have 
a few silver dollars loose in your pocket for 
change than to pull out your portemonnaie and go 
through your ‘‘wad” insearch of a one-dollar bill, 
out the Eastern people are accustomed to the 
small notes, and with their characteristic obsti- 
nate conservatism they crowd the white dollar 
out of its proper place in the circulating medium. 


FARMER LARIMORE, of Larimore, North Da- 
kota, who harvested about ten thousand acres of 
wheat this year and who showed the [Foreign 
Commissioners from the World’s Fair forty-five 
self-binders moving across the fields in echelon, 
like a park of artillery, was asked at the prairie 
chicken luncheon, served under a tent to the ex- 
cursion party, why he used mules instead of 
horses. He replied that the mule is a very sa- 
gacious animal; that he knows how to take care 
of himself better than a horse, will not eat his 
food until he is cooled off from his work, is 
tougher and longer lived, and, finally, that when 
unjustly kicked he waits his opportunity to kick 
back. Thetramp laborers employed of necessity 
to a great extent in Dakota harvest time, for 
want of better men, are likely to abuse animals 
out of pure brutality, but they soon learn to re- 
spect the mule, who has a long memory and may 
pay back aninjury by hoisting the offender to the 
other end of the stable, when in an unsuspecting 
moment the man ventures too near his heels. At 
the same time, Mr. Larimore added, the mule 
appreciates kindness as well as a horse. 





ONE of the members of the excursion party of 
foreign commissioners taken from the World’s 
Fair in the last week of August to the wheat fields 
of the Red River Valley was a Belgian civil en- 





gineer named Guerette, who gave me an account 
of the new election law just enacted in his 
country. We Americans are prone to think that 
the social system in Europe is so old and well 
crystalized that it changes very slowly, but note 
what a novel experiment little Belgium is trying. 
('nder the new law a man may have one, two or 
three votes. He casts one vote as a bachelor 
citizen, provided he pays a small room rent or 
has alittle property, this qualification exclud- 
ing in practice only beggars and paupers. If he 
is married he casts a second vote, as the repre- 


| sentative of afamily. If he can show a diploma 


from a college or high school he has another 
vote on account of education. Thus there is 
manhood suffrage, family sulfrage and educa- 
tional suffrage. The evident defect in the sys- 
tem is that it fails to permit the wife to cast the 
ballot for the family. Is it not, however, more 
just than our one vote per man plan and better 
calculated to produce good results in govern- 
ment? Itisa pity thatsome of ournew Western 
States, when they were building their institu- 
tions from the ground floor up, did not try this 
Belgium suffrage scheme. 


I AM acquainted with an old man of estimable 
character and of decided intellectual ability who 
has all his life baen engaged in journalism or 
other forms of literary work. At sixty-eight he 
is still vigorous and industrious, but it seems 
that nobody wants his services. The young men 
have crowded him out. He was never extrava- 
gant or dissipated but he never received more 
than a moderate salary and his modest earnings 
were used up for the support of his family as he 
went along. Thus through no fault of his own 
he is reduced to poverty ata time of life when 
he needs repose of body and peace of mind. 
This predicament is more likely to be the fate of 
brain workers than of men who labor with their 
hands for a livelihood, for the reason that the 
intellectual man lives largely in hisimagination, 
hoping always that some good thing is going to 
come to him in the future: and having other 
needs than merely physical ones, he is apt to 
spend money for books, travel, and the gratifi- 
cation of his tastes that a prosaic and more pru- 
dent man would put away in a savings bank. 
My friend’s case shows the wisdom of the move- 
ment which is gaining a great momentum in Ger- 
many in favor of a governmental system of an- 
nuities to old people, the fund for this purpose 
to be contributed in small weekly assessments by 
all desiring to do so and the benefits to begin at 
the age of sixty. 


I MET last month a professor of agriculture 
from the College of Breslau, Germany, who was 
traveling in the Northwest with six students 
from that institution to see our big Dakota wheat 
farms and our Montana cattle ranges. His name 
is Wohltmann, and heis a wide-awake man 
of about forty, eager to add to his extensive 
stock of information. When I told him that our 
Minnesota wheat crop did not average, one year 
with another, more than thirteen bushels to the 
acre he was surprised and said that on the best 
German farms forty to fifty bushels were fre- 
quently produced and twenty-five bushels was 
regarded as a poorcrop. I inquired first as to the 
cost per acre of the fertilizer used to grow these 
heavy yields. ‘*About ten dollars an acre,” he 
said. ‘‘And what is the land worth?’ ‘From 
eight hundred to a thousand marks per acre.” 
That would be from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty dollars. The professor went on to ex- 
plain that wheat is cultivated in Germany as we 
cultivate garden vegetables. The land is thor- 
oughly tilled to the depth of twelve inches and 
all weeds are pulled up by hand. He instanced 
the case of a large farmer who offered him a 
mark for every weed he could find in a wheat 
field of one hundredacres. The annual rental of 





good farm land in Germany, he said, is from ten 
to fifteen dollars an acre. The taxes paid are 
based on the old plan of tithing. The Government 
intends to take one-tenth of the value of what the 
land is capable of producing. This is estimated 
In addition to the land tax the 
farmer pays an income tax in common with all 
other classes of people. 


periodically. 


AN interesting September visitor to St. Paul 
was Paul Bureau, professor in the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Paris, who came to America to make 
some studies in social science and selected Min- 
nesota as his special field on the advice of his 
friend M. de ltoussieres, author of a remarkable 
work entitled *‘l.a Vie Americaine.” Prof. Bu- 
reau writes for La Science Sociale, a Paris maga- 
zine devoted to a new method of socialogy. One 
of the motives for his journey was to write an 
essay on the American laws exempting a home- 
stead from sale on execution for debt. It appears 
that a German traveler published a y ork on this 
subject some ten years ago which contributed 
much of the rapid progress of our Western States 
to these laws. The book made its way slowly in 
Germany and was finally taken up in a transla- 
tion by the French, upon whom it has made such 
an impression that the French academy has of- 
fered a prize for the best essay on the subject. 
Prof. Bureau proposed to thoroughly inform 
himself on this subject, and with this purpose in 
view he resolved to visit our Western States, 
where exemption laws have been carried to the 
furtherest extreme of liberality to debtors. He 
believed that the German author might have pro- 
jected his theories largely from his imagination 
and he determined to study the facts at first hand. 


Is old age a matter of heredity, or is it 
reached by special care in habits of life, is a 
question that is just as much an open one now 
as it was in the earliest days of medical science. 
On one side itis held that each human being 
has a definite stock of vitality, just as there are 
long candles and short ones, and that when the 
stock is pretty much exhausted disease loosens 
the golden chord and lets the spirit escape. On 
the other hand it is maintained that any man 
not inheriting serious disease might live to a 
great age if he would take heed to all hygienic 
rules, eat moderately, drink and smoke not at all, 
avoid evident causes of illness and keep a placid 
mind. When TI lived in Philadelphia, nearly a 
score of years ago, I used to hear old Dr. Fur- 
ness preach in the lnitarian Church. He was 
then well advanced in years. Meeting a Phila- 
delphian lately I made inquiry fora number of 
people | once knew in that city, and thinking of 
the eloquent old preacher I said: ‘tI suppose old 
Dr. Furness has been dead this long time. He 
was Over seventy at the Centennial, [remember.”’ 
“Oh, no,” was the reply; ‘tthe doctor is now 
ninety-two and is writing another book about 
Shakespeare.”’ I remarked that I should like to 
get his rules for long life. Probably they would 
show that a contented mind ina well nourishsd 
body is the only secret, and that he has no dietary 
hobby whatever. Many years ago, while editing 
the Cleveland Herald, I heard that a man had 
died in a neighboring village at the age of one 
hundred and that he had been a total abstainer 
from all alcholic drinks. I sent out a reporter 
to investigate the case. He learned that the 
man was nearly if not quite a centennarian: that 
he had signed the pledge at a temperance meet- 
ing a few years before his death, but that up to 
the age of ninety at least he had been a regular 
but moderate whisky drinker. 

*@e 

Three years ago the boom town of Chicago, on 
Whidby Island, was ‘‘destined to become the ter- 
minal of the Great Northern and other transcon- 
tinental roads.”’ Last month the entire townsite 








was sold under the hammer for $3,000. 
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RE-ADJUSTMEN1S OF POPULATION 
The editor of the Helena Independent, com- 
menting on an article in the September number 
of this magazine on the tendency away from the 
cities the the original 
source of all wealth, which follows financial and 


congested and to soil, 
commercial crises, carries the field of observa- 
tion still farther back in our national history and 
attention to the fact that thecrisis of 1837 
was followed by the rapid peopling of the prairies 
and the consequent 
The illustration is a 


e)} 
Calis 


of Indiana and Illinois 


development of 


Chicago. 
strong one and is perhaps more striking than 


The 


railway system was then entirely new and had 


those drawn from our more recent panics 


not extended as far west as Ohio; yetso powerful 
was the migratory movement which had for its 
incentive the desire to get possession of land that 
hundreds of thousands of people moved their 
families and household goods in wagons, travel- 
ing long distances over atrocious roads, ferrying 
flat bouts and 
braving privations and dangers unknown and 
realized by the pioneer settler of 


rivers on rudely improvised 
hardly to be 
our own day. Small asour American cities were 
in 1§ 


mulations of people, they were overgrown and 


in proportion to our present vast accu- 


out of true adjustment to the population of the 
country. A migration from sidewalk to soil was 
inevitable. To-day our cities present the same 
They full of able-bodied men 
who cannot find emplovment. Go to Chicago or 


New York and you can count these idle men by 


condition. are 


the thousand loafing around street-corners, parks 
places that afford them something to sit 
The whirlpool of speculation 


and all 
on or lean against. 
drew them in from quiet homes in the country. 
The whirlpool has stopped whirling and now 
these people must drift back to nature’s source 
of food supply, the land, before industrial con- 
ditions can become normal again and prosperity 


return to all classes. 
The pointin this of special interest to the North- 





west, as we said before, is that our section alone 
has immense areas of unoccupied fertile land and 
is ready to receive the wave of new population 

forced out of the towns, the cities and the 
factory villages of the East by the pressure of 
the hard Raising wheat at fifty cents a 
bushel may not be precisely an ideal avocation 
but it is a long way better than sitting onacurb- 
stone waiting for something toturn up to give 
wages that will support a family. 


times. 


- - *@- . 
AFTER THE STORM. 

The great financial storm of 18%} may be said 
to have begun in June, to have raged hardest in 
July, to have moderated in August and to have 
pretty well spent its force by the first of Septem- 
ber. All the past month the clouds have been 
clearing away and the skies brightening. It 
looks now as if we shall have a period of fair 


weather, in which the various crafts of business 


can set sail with reasonable assurance of safe 
voyages. 
The immediate future, so far asour North- 


western cities and States are concerned, looks 
reasonably promising. There is not likely to be 
a revival of speculative activity at an early day, 
but thatsort of activity nearly ceased two years 
ago from natural causes. It ran its course, and 
whether we regard it as having been beneficial 
or injurious, we must agree that it had no im- 
mediate connection with the panic. We had 
been down upon the bed-rock of actual values in 
most of our Northwestern communities for some 
time before the storm struck us. Therefore 
we have no further strain of shrinkage to go 
through before we can know where we stand. 
We can get to work on our real resources with 
confidence that nothing more in the way ofa 
slack or a backset is going to happen to us. 

It isa fact worth bearing in mind that before 
the tornado of fear and distrust which originated 
in the money centers swept over the country 
most business men in the Northwest believed 
that a new era of active development was close 
at hand. A considerable period of quiet and 
repose had intervened since the speculative 
epoch came to an end and all conditions seemed 
favorable for a revival of enterprise and confi- 
dence. It may turn out after all that the racket 
we have just experienced was only like a thunder 
storm followed by serene skies, and the business 
plans and activities can be taken up again just 
where they were dropped when everybody ran 
for cover. In any event there is too much 
vitality here in the Northwest—too many unused 
opportunities and undeveloped resources—for 
any long depression to effect us. There may be 
more caution than usual shown for a time, but 
we are not going to stand still. We produce 
what the world wants—breadstuffs and cattle, 
lumber, wool, iron, gold and silver-—and we 
have land, too, for the landless millions of the 
ast and of Europe. We have only made a 
fair start onour long career of growth in popula- 
tion and wealth. Courage, then, and forward! 

*@e 
A NOTABLE PIONEER. 

All the old settlers in the State of Washington 
regretted the death of Okanogan Smith, which 
occurred last month in Seattle. Smith was a 
good type of the class of pioneers who are fast 
passing away and will never be reproduced in 
any conditions which 
developed them are gone forever. He was one 
of the men who go to the extreme verge of 
settlement and move on when neighbors get too 
numerous. He pioneered in Illinois and lowa 
away back in the early forties; he went to Cali- 
fornia with the first rush of the gold-seekers 
across the plains, and when California became 
too populous for his taste he sought out a home 
in what was then the most remote and unknown 
portion of the United States, settling on Osooyoos 


sucessors, because the 





Lake, at the head of the Okanogan Valley, 
near the British Columbia boundary. There he 
opened a farm, planted an orchard and married 
asquaw. That was in 1860. In course of time 
there began to be a thin and intermittent stream 
of travel up and down the valley, of gold-seekers, 
trappers, Indians and explorers, and Okanogan 
Smith opened a store to supply their needs and 
made of his house a hostelry where any man was 
welcome tospread his blanketsat night. Smith’s 
ranch thus came to be acenter of comfort and a 
civilization in the midst of a vast 
wilderness. Its owner had the entire confidence 
of both red men and white men; he settled their 
differences, arranged their trades and acted as 
general factor and interpreter for the whole 
region. When the Indians felt themselves 
aggrieved and threatened war, it was Smith who 
played successfully the part of peacemaker. 

It must not be supposed that Okanogan Smith 
was a semi-savage, because he went into volun- 
tary exile for the greater part of his life beyond 


beacon of 


the remotest verge of civilized settlement. He 
was by no meansarude man. On the contrary 
he was quiet and dignifiedin his manners. He 


was fond of reading, possessed a wide range of 
information and was an entertaining talker. 
For a long time he was the only justice of the 
peace in a radius of a hundred miles and he re- 
peatedly represented his wilderness county in 
the Territorial legislature with much credit. 
Nor had he suffered any disappointment or com- 
mitted any offence against society to cause him 
to get out of the way of his fellow men. He was 
simply a pioneer by nature, who loved remote 
and strange places and had no fondness for ‘‘the 
madding crowd.” He was a shrewd man of busi- 
ness, with the inheritance of his Maine Yankee 
ancestors for practical affairs. He discovered 
mines, enlarged his farm, owned cattle and 
horses and died a rich man. He might have 
lived in some city all his later life in the enjoy- 
ment of the luxury and ease of urban life, but he 
no doubt got far more enjoyment out of his ranch 
on Osooyoos Lake and the society of the miners, 
trappers, and Indians of that frontier region than 
he could have found in a palace on Summit 
Avenue. The true pioneer is not a pioneer from 
either necessity or accident, but from choice. 
There is a little of the wild man in us all under 
the thick veneer of custom, and in him there was 
alittle more than in the average citizen. 
* 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR LABORING MEN 
IN MONTANA. 

There are at this writing (September) ten times 
as many miners engaged in gold production in 
Montana as there were one year ago—barring 
those who were at that time employed in various 
silver mines where a percentage of the product 
was gold. One year ago the officers of the 
United States Assay oflice at Helena had so 
little to do that when an acquaintance happened 
to bring in a little ‘‘clean-up” of placer gold, 
there was abundance of time to chat on any sub- 
ject—even the weather—that might happen to 
be of mutual or general interest. Nowa visit to 
the Assay office finds every officer and employe 
busy, and often customers awaiting their turns 
at the barred counter of the Assayer in Charge. 
The immediate result is that the Helena office 
will buy several million dollars more gold this 
year than it did last; and the future result is 
something that is to be of incalculable benefit to 
Montana, and a surprise and benefit combined to 
the balance of the country. 

A few years ago one of Montana’s best known 
public men declared that the placer fields of the 
territory were “played out.” The gentleman did 
not mean to injure Montana by the declaration; 
and he is to be excused the remark because it 
was made thoughtlessly and inignorance. The 
facts are that the placer mining (production of 
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gold from the auriferous gravels) practically 
ceased twenty-five years ago because the rich 
gulches and bars where the most ordinary labor 
was good for an ounce of gold per day tothe 
man had been mostly worked over, and anything 
that paid less than that sum was either slighted 
or abandoned altogether. So when the tens of 
thousands of men who had worked in the almost 
innumerable ‘‘diggins” gradually left them ‘‘to 
go home to the States’? with a competency or 
to prospect for quartz leads, it was quite nat- 
urally supposed that the gold fields were ex- 
hausted. 

What were and are the facts? 

In the palmy days of Alder, Confederate, 
Last Chance, and other famous gulches com- 
mon labor was worth from seven or eight dollars 
to ‘tan ounce of gold,” for eight hours’ work. [It 
is quite singular that where now ten hours is 
considered a ‘‘shift,’’ in many of the old drifting 
diggings eight hours was recognized as a day’s 
labor.| A keg of nails cost from $50 to $100; a 
common miner’s shovel was worth from $8 to 
$16; timbers ten inches in diameter and five feet 
long were worth a dollar, and everything a man 
ate, used or wore was relatively as costly, or 
moreso. The result, of course, was that individ- 
uals or companies could only work ground that 
was phenomenally rich in the precious metal. 
Probably more than one-half the area of all the 
bars and gulches was not disturbed at all, only 
the so-called ‘‘pay” streaks being worked. In 
every instance the remaining unworked ground 
contained or contains gold; and in almost every 
instance such remaining ground will pay reason- 
ably well to work with present appliances and 
prices of labor and materials. Instead of the 
placer grounds of Montana being ‘‘played out,” 
as asserted by the distinguished Montanian 
above referred to, it is anabsolute fact that there 
is not a single prominent gulch in the entire 
State that has been much more than half worked. 
Even Alder Gulch is now being worked by 
several different companies, and with fair profits. 
Many of the best bars (generally of small area), 
like Montana Bar, for instance, have been nearly 
or quite exhausted; but even in the case of 
Montana Bar, the surrounding hills are all gold- 
bearing and at this very moment are paying 
good wages to men who have gone in there this 
season and worked with ordinary diligence. 

The special object of this article, however, is 
to call the attention of miners (workmen in mines 
that have closed down) to a few facts as they 
now exist: 

First—There are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of gold-bearing gravels in the guiches and 
on the bars in the counties of Gallatin, Madison, 
Beaver Head, Park, Silver Bar, Jefferson, Deer 
Lodge, Missoula, Lewis & Clark and Meagher; 
and of these hundreds of thousands of acres prob- 
ably ninety per cent are open to location. 

Second—The bars in and upon the Missouri 
River from the ‘Gate of the Mountains”’ to Three 
Forks, say one hundred miles, and thence up 
the Jefferson and Madison rivers each another 
hundred miles, are invariably more or less gold- 
bearing. The same is true of every stream of 
any size in the entire mineral region of Mon- 
tana (and Idaho). 

Third—Granted that the foregoing statements 
are true, it follows that the gold-bearing gravels 
are inexhaustible from the stand-point of manual 
labor with pick, shovel, wheel-barrow and sluice- 
box, or the recently invented ‘‘dry-washers.”’ 

If the reader becomes interested in the above 
assertions, quite naturally the first question 
would be: ‘‘Can living wages, or more, be made 
by working these gravels; and if so, by what 
method or system of labor?” 

To relate what is now being done in the dis- 
tricts referred to, will give some idea of what 
may be accomplished: At Helena, in what is 





known as Dry Guich, where work ceased many 
years ago, quite a large number of men who 
could find no other work have this summer and 
fall been making wages with scarcely water 
enough to run a “‘rocker’’—the slowest and most 
primitive of methods. From Canyon Ferry to 
Three Forks on the Missouri liver there are 
now scores of men working where a year ago 
there were none; and many of these men in- 
formed the writer recently that they were mak- 
ing froma living to several times wages. Some 
were using “rockers,” some had gotin water- 
wheels and were shoveling into sluice-boxes, 
and some were using ‘‘dry-washers.” During 
August the writer saw three men take what 
looked to be an old fanning-mill (and was) up on 
Gold Hill—in Meagher County—and apparently 
go to work with a will. <A visit to the spot after 
the machine was put in operation developed that 
these men had taken a cheap fanning-mill, put 
in a series of screens, on the lower one of which 
were cross-pieces for ‘‘riflles,”’ and were running 
successfully the most perfect ‘‘dry-washer”’ yet 
invented. The writer had opportunity to note 
the work of these men for many days and it 
turned out that the three men averaged, with- 
out a drop of water, about an ounce and a half of 
gold per day; this from ground long ago aban- 
doned, and surrounded with area enough to keep 
a thousand men at work with similar machines 
for generations tocome. Not that every man 
could take out wages equal to the average above 
given, but every man could be reasonably sure of 
living wages, and many might exceed even the 
actual production instanced. Lack of space pre- 
vents the giving of scores of instances known to 
the writer, where men thrown out of employment 
last spring began work on their own account in 
various old placer camps, and have made better 
than wages all summer and fall. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this 
article to give in detail the various methods of 
working gold-bearing gravels so that a person 
unfamiliar with the work would be enabled 
thereby to accomplish good results; but the pro- 
cesses are all so simple that the least skillful 
‘‘tender-foot” is usually competent after a few 
days labor with, or observation of, the methods 
of the practical miner. Just at the present time 
a number of cheap and simple dry-washers are 
coming into use. Some of these machines are 
doing good service, thus admitting work upon 
high bars, and at other places where working 
with water is impossible. 

As to what constitutes “living wages’’ in Mon- 
tana, it may be stated that $3 per day is the rule 
for ten hours’ work in all the hydraulic camps; 
but where men are working for themselves, fur- 
nishing their own “‘grub,” etc, “living wages” 
depend, of course, upon the habits of the individ- 
ual. So far as mere eating and drinking is con- 
cerned, a man, or a man and his family, can live 
in Montana just about as cheaply as in St. Paul. 
If he can get along on $1.50 per day in Minnesota, 
he can do likewise in Montana. To work a liv- 
ing, then, out of the gold fields of Montana, de- 
pends entirely upon good, fair labor and reason- 
able household economy. The writer does not 
hesitate to say that the area of gold bearing 
ground in Montana that will pay from one dol- 
lar per day upward to the man (pick and shovel 
work) is absolutely limitless; that even the pres- 
ence of one hundred thousand workmen, scat- 
tered throughout the gold-bearing regions, would 
scarcely be noticed. If one should compute the 
actual number of acres of gravel in Montana and 
Idaho that would pay at least a living to work, 
then realize that a days’ labor is the handling of 
say eight or ten cubic yards per day, the figures 
would demonstrate that even a million laborers 
would require many years to ‘‘work out” the 
auriferous gravels. The writer knows very well 
that the old-time placer miners in Montana and 





Idaho, who deride any innovations, who look with 
derision upon the new-fangled dry-washers, am- 
algamators, etc., and who consider that four 
hours work’ in a drift or ground sluice and six 
hours’ work in the store or saloon is a days’ 
labor, simply pity a man foolish enough to work 
ground that will not pay ‘“‘wages”’ at his style of 
working. But the exciting times of an ounce of 
gold per day to the man are past, and the days of 
even an eighth of an ounce are coming and will 
be welcomed. Then Montana, instead of having 
the bulk of its population in the big mining 
camps where the corporate companies get the 
bulk of the money out-put to be shipped out of 
the country, and where the larger half of the 
wages go to fatten the saloons and faro layouts, 
will see its greater population scattered through- 
out the hills and gulches where the absence of 
“camp” allurements will enable the laborer to 
save his earnings, his health and his ambitions. 
It is only a question of a limited time when these 
gold fields of Montana and Idaho will be peopled 
with far greater numbers than thronged the 
famous old gulches in early days; for it wiil 
gradually be demonstrated that better than 
Eastern wages, at least, can be made, and ‘every 
man his own boss.” Just why railway compan- 
ies, immigration companies, and even the Gov- 
ernment itself, do not investigate the actual con- 
dition of things seems strange to one who has 
given any attention tothissubject. Evenasmall 
portion of the money spent by the Northern 
Pacific in making known other resources in its 
tributary country, properly applied to investi- 
gating the gold resources, etc., would be cf far 
greater benefit to the company and the country 
it traverses than any one expenditure in the 
line of development of country and resources. 

For proof that there is a revival of importance 
in placer-gold production, one has but to note 
the greatly increased business at the Government 
office in Helena. And this revival, marked as it 
is, began too late in the present season to be of 
consequence compared with what it is certain to 
be next season. 

The best investment a town like Helena, for 
instance, could make at this time would be to 
organize a committee of competent men to take 
in charge, and show how and where to work, the 
idle men now in the State. It would be a safe 
wager that nine out of every ten men who could 
be got to work in the old placers (mostly with 
dry-washers) would never again return to the 
quartz mines and mills and smelters. 

It is not fortunes that men are looking for just 
now, but life-sustaining wages—and better than 
that is to be had in countless thousands of places 
in Montana and Idaho. N. 

it ces aa 

BUSINESS is brightening up in the State of 
Washington. There has just been harvested 
one of the largest wheat crops ever known in 
the Palouse and Big Bend regions. The hop 
crop is large in the Yakima Valley and the 
valleys of the Puget Sound Basin, and at eight- 
een cents a pound the gross yield in money per 
acre of the hop fields is about $300, which is good 
enough when cash will buy as much as it does 
now-a-days. The lumber trade is improving. 
Money is still rather tight but general business 
is moving along fairly well and everybody is 
confident that the hard times are over. 

*ee-— 

THE building of the new railroad from Van- 
couver and New Westminster to Sumas, to con- 
nect the two chief towns of the British Col- 
umbia mainland with the Northern Pacific sys- 
tem, has been delayed by the financial! crisis, but 
is now to proceed with vigor. The bonds for the 
road have recently been negotiated in London 
by Percy Dickinson, of the contracting firm that 
is to construct the line. At New Westminister 
the Fraser River will be bridged with a two-deck 
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structure, one floor to serve for highway pur- 
poses the other for the transit of the trains. 
Marked benefits are expected to be realized by 
both the towns interested from the competition 
with the Canadian Pacific which the N. P. 
will them. 
Tacoma and Seattle to Vancouver. 


and 


route 


allord Trains will run direct from 
a ooo . 

A SERIOUS the 
perity in the mining regions of Montana and 
Idaho is th of the 
which will not let its members work for less than 
That 
years ago ina time when provisions and cloth 


obstacle to revival of 


pros- 


tyranny Miners’ Union, 


$3.50 per day. rate of wages was fixed 


ing cost nearly double the present prices. In 
fact a miner would be better off now with $2.50 a 
day than he then with $5.50. But the 
union, dominated by a set of stupid and pugna- 
out for the old 
mines 


was 
cious fellows, obstinately holds 
rate nothing. Many 
could resume at the present price of silver if 


or of the closed 


labor could be brought down to a reasonable 
basis. Hundreds of the Cur 
who have been out of their regular employment 
to the harvest fields of 


ir d’ Alene miners 


for many months, went 
Washington and Oregon last summer and were 
glad to work for a dollar aday and board. They 
could at any time get $1.75 a day and board at 
the mines, but the union will not permit them to 
take less than the old rate of the booming times. 


CAPT. JOHN MULLAN. 


A patriarchal appearing gentleman, bearded 





like a bard, with a countenance aglow with 
thought and reflection, was a conspicuous figure 
among the callers at the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Exhibit carsin the Transportation building 
at the World’s The 
cuest registered ‘John Mullan, San Francisco,” 
with the remark that ‘this magnificent display 
of products of the Northwest, so nicely arranged 


Fair grounds, recently. 


in these elegant exhibit cars recall stirring recol- 
lections in my mind. I, sir,” continued the gen- 
tleman very modestly, yet with an air of appar- 
ent gratification, ‘‘was one of the original ex- 


plorers of the Northern Pacific Railroad line.” 
The speaker was recognized as Capt. John Mul- 
lan, a name well known in Western pioneer 


history, for whom the Mullan Pass over the con- 
tinental divide is called and whose name is now 
perpetuated in the most lasting monument of en- 
gineering skill in the Rocky Mountaias~ the Mul 
lan tunnel 


Captain \ullan asked for the official in charge 


of the exhibit, and when presented to Mr. P. B. 
Croat, of St. Paul, Minn., said: —‘‘It was indeed a 
happy moment for me when, in reviewing the 
wonders of transportation in this building, I 
sighted the exhibit made by the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. The combined beauty 
and utility of the cars and the exhibit of pro- 
ducts gratifies me, and their contemplation re- 
news my youth. Iam again on the plains with 
compass and pack train. [am once more vigor- 
ous and ambitious and can feel the buoyancy of 
camp life in the Rocky Mountains. I can im- 
agine that I am again a member of that party 
of dauntless explorers, including Gov. Isaac I. 
Stevens, General Lander, who, by the way, was 
afterwards killed in the Civil War, Andrew Don- 
alson, than whom there was no better surveyor, 
and the practical Cuvier Grover. 

“Tt was in 53 and ‘54 that we mapped out the 
course for the Northern Pacific, through an al- 
The exhibit of pro- 
ducts in these cars show the wealth of resources 
which we as explorers knew existed and they 
indicate a progress and development marvelous 
—perfectly marvelous. I am glad that I have 
been permitted to live to witness the opening up 
and civilization of the great Northwest, which, 
as we predicted, is a land most abundant in nat- 


most trackleas wilderness. 


tural advantages for the success of settlers and 
is ready tosupply every want of man.” 








Phe World of Chance” is one of the most delightful 
f W.D. Howell stories, since it describes the strug 
le fa 1uthor, Shelby Ray, in obtaining a pub 

lisher for his first novel, which was entitled “A Mod- 
el Kore Notwithstanding Howells’ success, no 
me I ter qualified to describe the difficulties that 
beset an Amer in author, than the former editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly; as, after resigning his consulship 


at Venice. he “was for awhile a free lance in literature 


ind had to go from office to office to sell his articles 
In fact, the Master of Realism had a tremendous difti- 
ulty in recovering his lost place on his native soil 

The world of chance ustifies its name—since purely 
wcidental circumstances had as much to do in the 


publishing of “A Modern Romeo” as the quality of 


the book. Fora year all the publishers rejected Ray's 
novel,and it was finally accepted by the first publisher 
to whom Ray had applied. “A Modern Romeo” was 
uccessful— reaching its fifty-second thousand—the 


ale of »wells has in this 


latest novel given wings to } 


it then suddenly stopping. H 


is fancy for old people 


uch ass al reformers. Shakers, inventors, ete. The 
ynical Kane, the reformer Hughes, the inventor Den- 
ton, the publishers Chapley and Brandreth—are such 
haracters as may be found in any large American 


ty Of course it would be impossible for Howells to 
vrite a story without inserting a silly woman, but 
the silly woman in this case is a very fascinating 
reature, and actually wins our admiration by telling 
tlie to comfort ber dying father. The hero, Ray, is 
one of those delightful young men whom only How- 
ells can depict, and Peace Hughes’ character is so ad- 
! ibly drawn that we should not wonder if in the 
future it should rank with the noblest heroines of 
ti ! The incidents of The World of Chance” are 
remarkably picturesque and the conversations are 
p htly or philosophical as occasion demands. All 
writers will value the publisher's remarks upon the 
success and failure of novels. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

Social Struggles,’ by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyeson is an- 
ther novel from the pen of the great Norwegian de- 


American life 
in girl so 


riptive of No foreigner has depicted 


the Amerit 
Maud and Sallie 


happily as Boyeson, and Peggy, 


Bulkley are genuine American types, 


but we ircely think Peleg Leamington Bulkle} a 
fine specime of the Western business man. Pharbe 
McGregor, the mulatto woman, who at inopportune 


moments is always singing “O you bet, I'm a pet, and 
isa fantastic creature, but her 


yname is Olivette 
! Edward Percy Malcolm McGregor 
thing foran American 
the book 


struggles of ignorant people, 


illiance with Lord 
Middleford not ar 
nplate As a whole 
delightful one, and the 
who have rapidly made 


igreeable 


isa 


however, 


money, to obtain an entrance 
| , 


nto fashionable society, are graphically and humor- 


ously deseribed None of Boyeson’s American stories 
ire surrounded by that breezy atmosphere in which 
he encircles his Norwegian ones, but still they are 
very interesting and his characters are genuine types. 
It must always be an open question whether or not 
he would have enriched our literature more if he had 


the scenes and characters of his native land. 


lung to 
In that notable 
llowells in Met 


conversation between Boyeson and 


ure’s Mayazine for June, Boyeson said 


to Howells You will never suspect what an influ- 
ence you exerted upon my fate by your friendliness 
ind sympathy : You Americanized me. I had 
been an alien, and felt alien in every fibre of my soul 
until I met you.” To the impulse then given to 
Boyeson’s work by Howells, we, perhaps, owe the vol- 
ume before is wellas Boyeson’s preceding novels 
which have added much to the literature of our time. 
That encouragement is but another unpayable debt 
which America owes to the greatest of her living 
novelists. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25 

The Gods of Olympus,” translated from the twen 


tieth edition of A. H Katherine A. Ra- 
ind published by the Cassell Publishing Co., is in 
notable, 


Theillustrations are excellent, 


Petiscus by 
leigt 
old-fashioned work upon 


and ditfer 


many respects a 


mythology 


from those used by Alexander 8S. Murray; his being 
drawn more largely from the British Museum, while 
those in the work before us are principally taken 
from the Vatican, Dome, and the Louvre, Paris. We 


state, perhaps, that Murray’s work, which has 
been so largely in Western 
sities, is founded upon the works of Petiscus, Preller 


ought t« 


used schools and univer- 


| and Wilcker. The translator of Petiscus, Katherine 
A. Raleigh, thinks that the study of mythology is at 
present in flux,and that it is therefore better to stand 


by the old methods than to confuse the young stu- 
dent with the contrasting theories of Max Muller, 
Andrew Lang, etc. Without depreciating the great 


discoveries made by Prof. Muller and others in Aryan 
philology and mytholology, there is so much disagree- 
the that it is 
difficult to decide which one’s theo- 
ries should be adopted. There little doubt 
that the children of the present day are being stuffed 
with all sorts of theories, which they will have to un- 
learnas they grow older, and it is exceedingly ques- 
in the com- 


ment between them at present date, 


forthe educator 
can be 


tionable whether they are as well taught 


mon branches as were the preceding generation. 
Whoever, then, is anxious to study the old Greek 
mythology so that he can read his Homer and his 
Milton understandingly, and can even enjoy Tenny- 


Swinburne’s “Atalanta in Calydon” 
“Earthly Paradise’ 
Cassell 


‘“khnone,”’ 


son's 
und the classical poems in Morris’ : 
will do well to rely upon this standard work. 
Pub. Co. $2.00 

- * 


“Parson Jones,” by Florence Marryat. isa realistic 
the life of a simple country parson 


Mrs. Jefferson of Heddlewick 


novel 
n Llantygollen, Wales. 
the wicked 


depicting 


Manor is woman of the story, who perse- 


cutes her niece, Verena Shaw. Parson Jones is an 
only child and marries to please his mother, a good- 
hearted, but rather an awkward, slouchy woman. The 


parson is to Verena Shaw what Byles Gridley is to 
Myrtle Hazard in Holmes’ Angel,” but 
being more successful than that frosty old professor, 
falls in but 


That dainty maiden is not conscious of 


“Guardian 


Byles Gridley, he love with Verena, 
conquers it, 
his affection, but loves a young man who proves to be 
the Her father sepa- 
rated from her mother, and, while he provided for his 


The good 


adopted son of her own father. 


daughter, was wholly estranged from her. 
parson brings them together and then sails for New 
Zealand with his family. One of the funny things 
about the the which 
Marryat has dressed a Mr. Solun, an American minis- 
belonging to the sect of Literalists: “He was at- 
for a dinner party, 
wearing only a pair of trousers and a red flannel shirt, 


book is manner in Florence 


ter 


tired in a very unusual fashion 


over which was flung a light alpaca coat. He had 
no collar on, but a large crimson handkerchief was 
tied loosely round his throat.’”” The question very 


naturally arises, where did Miss Marryat pick up her 
American parson? What American ever saw a minis- 
under any circumstance, attired like that? Before 
our author attempts to depict any more American 
types, she had better travel a little in this country 
and familiar with fashion than 
the red flannel shirt and the bandana necktie. Asa 
whole, “Parson Jones” is a good study of English vil- 
lave life, by a writer who belongs to the school of Jane 
Austen $1.00. 


ter, 


become some other 


Cassell Publishing Co. 


* * 
* 


Zalmonah,” by Edward 
powerful study of life among the Russian Jews in this 


‘Joseph King, is a very 


It displays the manner in which they are 
their 


country 
placed at the mercy of the cheap manufacturers 
socialistic proclivities— their The 
Poet of the People, Mordecai, Bathsheba. Joseph the 
Deliverer and the gentle Miryam are well drawn. All 
the arts that the socialists employ to gain adherents— 


loves and sorrows. 


many scenes in the sweating apartments where work- 
ing girls sew, are graphically described; one manu- 


facturer cutting off the water and making the girls 
carry to and fro the water they needed to drink. 
Fortunately. our Western cities are free from the 


cheap sweating manufactories of New York, which 
are mainly conducted by Jews. That the great influx 
of Russian and Polish Jews to this country is a 
calamity, the late riot in Chicago will prove—since 


the riots were largely composed of those people with 
only a sprinkling of American working men. But 
still they have suffered, and have a right to be deline- 
ated as they are. and no one has studied their peculiar 
profoundly than 
Lee & Shepard, Good Company Series 


habits and idiosyncrasies more 
Edward King. 
No yp. Be 


50 cents. 
*. + 
* 

‘Bethia Wray’s New Name,” by Amanda M. Douglas, 
isanothercharming story from that agreeable writer’s 
pen. Our author’s stories now number twenty-two, 
and they all belong to the pure sphere of a religious 


motif. Itis such a book as a mother may safely put in 
the hands of her young daughter—and yet it is by no 


means a “goody-goody” book, intended only for Sun- 
There are stirring incidents, charming 
conversations and a glimpse of the world of society; 
but there is an undercurrent of charity and religious 
Aunt Experience isa New England charac- 
ter, not unlike some of Miss Wilkins’ types, and she 
treats Bethia with undue harshness. The scene where 
she tries to conquer Bethia, and the child has a spasm, 
is true to life, but is happening, we trust, less and less 
in real life as civilization advances. Bethia is a beau- 
tiful heorine, and the author finally endows her. with 


day schools. 


feeling. 
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a fortune and she has an entrance into fashionable 
society, which she finally forsakes to take care of her 
Aunt Experience and to marry a minister. It is a 
charming, ideal story and is well worth a place ina 
place ina young girl’s library. Lee & Shepard. $1.50, 


* ‘ 


“The Select Works of Benjamin Franklin,” by Epes 
Sargent, meets a popular demand, since there has been 
a revival of interest in all the Western high schools 
and colleges in the life and works of the great Nestor 
of our Republic. As Franklin's works extend through 
many volumes and much that he wrote Was of tem- 
porary interest, Sargent’s popular little work has 
always been of service to the general student. We 
would especially recommend Sargent’s introductory 
memoir to students in the high schools who are begin 
ning the study of Edmund Burke. Herein we may 
speak with some authority, since for five successive 
years, as Edmund Burke's speeches upon America 
were studied in California. we were called upon to 
assist students in their work and understand the 
difficulties that confront pupils when they begin to 
read the works of the great English orator. Sargent’s 
introduction is invaluable to all who wish to thor- 
oughly comprehend the reign of George IIT. Lee & 
Shepard. 75 cents. 


* * 
* 


“Under the Great Seal,” by Joseph Hatton, is an- 
other old-fashioned story of thrilling adventures ina 
Newfoundland settlement in colonial times. The hero 
is Alan Keith. a Scotchman whose possessions were 
taken from him by an English officer and who, in dis- 
pair, finally turned private and concealed a great 
umount of treasure in Wilderness Creek. Keith was 
captured and imprisoned—but late in life found his 
son and the two unearthed the hidden treasure. It is 
avery dramatic story and gives one a good idea of 
the lawlessness that characterized early colonial 
times. The author is familiar with Scotch scenes and 
the Scotch dialect, and the characters of Alan Weith 
and hisson David are genuine Scotch types. Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.00. 


* * 
* 


“Simplicity and Fascination,” by Anne Beale, is an 
English story, the scene of which is laid in the county 
of Somerset. Simplicity and Fascination are two 
sisters, Jessie and Anna—one goodness itself, without 
beauty—the other beautiful, wayward and fascinating. 
As usual, the fascinating Anna makes all her little 
world suffer from her follies. Anna is employed by 
the Dowager Countess of Longhlow as a governess 
and marries the son of the family—not without a 
protest. All the suffering that proceeds from unwise 
matrimonial alliances is herein displayed, the author 
viewing society from the English standpoint. Lee & 
Shepard, Good Company Series No. 25. 50 cents. 





* . 
* 


“The Last Tenant,” by B.L. Farjeon, is an old- 
fashioned story in which a ghost and a haunted house 

79 Lamb’s Terrace, London) play an important part. 
A step-father attempts to kill astep-daughter, but 
his plans are frustrated by the watchfulness of the 
girl’s lover. The secondary characters are typical 
English people. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Mary J. Rep. 

“The Law of Psychic Phenomena” is the title ofa 
book that should be read by every person who would 
keep in step with the advanced research on many lines 
to-day. It isa book dealing directly with that typeof 
phenomena emanating from mind, but still so unique 
that many doubt as to what mind gives it rise, the 
phenomena known as modern spiritualism to most 
people, but including also mental healing, mental 
telegraphy, and still other phases of peculiar mani- 
festation, One can hardly be expected to attempta 
summary of the book in brief compass, but the funda- 
mental contention is that man has two minds instead 
of one; that with one of these minds here, called the 
objective, he attains certain knowledge and accom- 
plishes certain results. The media of this objective 
mind are the physical senses, and its best character- 
istic is rationality. The subjective mind is independ- 
ent of the physical senses. Telepathy (mental tele- 
graph) is one of its chief abilities, consequently by it 
we communicate with mind independently of our 
senses. Intuition, emotion and memory are also of its 
endowment, therefore itis the seat of all that is best 
in sentiment, is the poet’s mind, is the mind of the 
religionist, and is capable of doing us great good if 
only directed by rationality. but liable to lead us into 
much error if not so directed. It can, if properly 
directed, also heal the body of disease in many in- 
stances. This dual mind, if properly adjusted, will 
lead men into a powerful, a happy, a healthy, and in 
all ways a useful life. But thrown out of joint. and 
the inner mind guided by a low or irrational sugges- 
tion, man is led into all bad ways. 

Of the style and method of treatment, including 
that unity of the work which makes the general im- 
pression on the individual, one may say at the very 
outset the book is destined to stir many waters. There 





isin every sentence the flash of a lance. It is nothing 
if not dogmatic, and it is certainly charged with the 
atmosphere of aggressiveness. The author seems to 
have for his objective adversary the believer in spirit- 
ualism, and on every occasion he takes the opportu- 
nity to cut the ground from under his opponent's 
feet, at least to his own satisfaction; and while many 
of his arguments will be met by the believers in mod- 
ern spiritualism with the same energy displayed by 
the author, (as witness the exceedingly caustic re- 
view in Mr. Stead’s Borderland and the scarcely less 
pugent remarks of Mr. M.J. Savage at the recent 
Chicago convention) still the examination of these 
themes by a man who possesses a power of stating oc- 
cult problems in form soclear and comprehensive that 
a child can understand his propositions, and who does 
not evade the most diiticult of the problems, will cer- 
tainly do good by rousing the steel of the strongest 
foemen,. both orthodox and heterodox. 

One of the most important sections in the book is 
s commonly called the mind- 


concerned with what 
cure. Here as elsewhere his dogmatism is extreme. 
Here, too, he shows little charity for those who may 
think otherwise than his thinking. But the general 
hopefulness inspired by his advice, apart from all 
theories, should amply repay any reader for time and 
trouble incurred in the reading. 

In the belief that his theory of the dual mind ex- 
plains all occult phenomena, Mr. Hudson takes up the 
most discouraging phases that can be found. He does 
not try toexplain away anything. Even touching the 
phantasms that are supposed to be found in haunted 
houses or battlefields, he allows it is true that when a 
man dies by violence his ghost will often walk in the 
very room or pathway where he was killed. And those 
phantom armiesthat poets and other imaginative folk 
tell about, who gather on dark nights on the wind- 
swept battlefields and go through the motions of 
fight. are all real enough, he would say. And then he 
enters into a most vigorous and energetic argument 
to explain that this acknowledgement does not give 
the least comfort to the spiritualist, but rather makes 
against his case because the phenomena can be ex- 
plained on other grounds. And it may be noted in 
passing that reading some of his statements, es- 
pecially one detailing a sitting he had with an army 
officer in Washington. in which writing was done on 
slates without any visible contact, and messages were 
received of the most astonishing nature, prepares one 
for the feeling that afterall he must be rapidly on the 
way to a conversion, when, to the reader’s surprise, he 
vigorously proclaims that this was anything else but 
spirit of the dead, and proceeds with his usual energy 
to sustain his thesis. Therefore, while reading the 
book the reviewer must have the feeling that the con- 
servative will be startled all along by his claims of 
what has been seen and done, and the radical will be 
annoyed all along by the interpretation Mr. Hudson 
gives to the alleged facts in the case; but both will be 
glad the book has appeared, for it will certainly set 
the thinkers to exercising their brain power, to what- 
ever side or party they may belong. Published by 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price, $1.50. 


. * 
* 





A neat little book to take in one’s hand is “Picture 
and Text.” by Henry James, one of Harpers’ recent 
recent publications. And then, too, it is a book of con 
temporary interest, for Mr. James talks in his charm 
ing way about the men who are making our magazine 
literature so attractive by the illustration of the text 
of the magazines. The men whose work is here spoken 
of include Abbey, Rheinhart, Parsons and Millet, with 
numerous references to other men who work less on 
this particular line. The style of the book is that of 
the cultured friend, who is the patron of letters as 
well as worker therein, and sits down in his chair to 
give youa few bits of knowledge about the men you 
already know-at east to a degree—and the feeling 
you have after you have read the book is that you 
would like Mr. James to come in some evening before 
the cold weather begins—some evening in late Septem- 
ber when the winds are blowing the clouds across a 
dark landscape and itis just cold enough to makea 
sparkling fire feel desirable, and in the light of that 
fire tell you more of these men in the same style; but 
in the absence of that possibility itis good to havea 
friend sit down and read this little book to you. To 
most of the journalistic fraternity, as to the writer, 
the face of Millet will recalla life which gave two 
years tosome of the most difficult achievement (in the 
Russo-Turkish war) and his large circle of acquaint- 
ances will always assoviate all that he does in some 
indistinct way with dramatic incidents of those cam- 
paigns. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


* 


The sketches of Western life written by Octave 
Thanet are always welcome, for she has made her place 
and found her constituency, and so one is glad to see 
these stories from her penand to walk in the company 
of Tommy Fitznraurice and the others. In the West- 
ern story one is helped very little by physical con- 
ditions. The hero of a romance is romantic the first 
time you see him, mounted on a broncho, riding across 





a level prairie road, followed by an immense cloud of 
dust; but that is the end of the romance. Once that 
is pointed out you have exhausted all the natural 
features that help a story so much. How unfortunate 
the elements of heroism, of. sacrifice, of aspiration 

lack the setting of the never-changing interest of 
California, for instance; for then we would not only 
have one Whitcomb Riley and one Octave Thanet, but 
they would rise on every hand. Still the moods of 
life that are inspiring to many have a home here, and 


in the plain sacrifices of small neighborhoods, in the 
scenes of isolation felt by skirting boundless distances 
as one does in Nebraska and Kansas, in the pathos of 
the loss engendered by the south wind. which blew its 


breath for so many long hours that the glorious green 


of the sea of corn was parched into a yellow that told 


the plain destiny of the farm under the mortgage 
while the sudden sweep of the blizzard. the incursion 
of the “rustler” who drives away the herd betwee: 
two days and shoots the honest farmer who under- 
takes to follow,—in all this one gets the elements of 
dramatic interest to make books worth reading. a 
thing which Octave Thanet always does. Published 
by CharlesScribner’s Sons. Illustrated by A.B. Frost 
Price, #1 





* 
“Personal Recollections of Hawthorne by Horatio 
Bridge. When one thinks of Hawthorne he is apt t« 
associate that name with scenes weird and experience 
peculiar. At the best he will recall the pine-shade: 
paths about Bowdoin, the long silver ribbon of water 
quiet and beautiful in the heart of green meadows 
but disappearing in the “green gloom” of pines; whils 
at the worst oneis likely to see a ghostly figure at 
unseemly hours frequenting the banks of Waldon 
Pond, or taking midnight strolls in the dark. wite! 
enchanted paths of Salem Woods. And at all times 
and seasons this strange man seems apart from the 
world; in it. but not of it; telling the secrets of it 


people, but making them so nearly akir 
zens of some other world that at any time one of then 
might have been translated before our eyes without 
exciting our curiosity But this strange man hada 
friend, and that friend has written a se f chatty 
letters about him. And those letters are all hums 


and refer mostly to things so ordinary and Cor 
pletely within our ken that we close the book to say 
“This was a very human creature, after all 


The inside view one gets is extremely valua 





other reasons. You come very near toall the co 
scenes, and you feel a sense of personal knowledge ex 
tending to Longfellow (who entered Bowdoin at the 
age of fourteen), Franklin Pierce. Cilley. whose life 
came to an untimely end in his duel with Graves, and 


what is more. you get some views that one is not ac 
customed to think of; for ex imple the idea of Haw 
thorne as singularly endowed with physical urage 
and once or twice on the verge of a duel 

Then thereisa genuine rhetorical charm inthe book 


given, without doubt, by the vivid memory of the 
author, and the revival of enthusiasm as he recalled 
the days when he advised the young genius to devote 
his hand and brain to fiction. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.25. W.8. Vath. 


—_——- *@- _ 
Handsome World's Falr Literature 


Fully equal to, and in some respects superior to any 
thing sent out in the way of railroad literature illu 


trating the World's Fair area brochure and a folder 
recently issued by “The Northwestern Line hie 
illustrations. which are numerous, are in half-tone 
from both original sketches and photos. The work it 


each instance is artistic and interesting, the views it 
nearly every case being more picturesque than those 
appearing elsewhere. “The Northwestern” must be 
congratulated upon thr publication of uch bane 

some interesting and instructive literature. and cor 

plimented for using such little space for its ow: 
advertising. Mr. T. W. Teasdale. the general passe: 
ger agent, has distributed them liberally. and they 
were doubtless a fruitful advertisement for the uit 





ce. 
A Wide Circulation 
“Jack” MeCarthy is a character up in Hazeltown, N 
Y., where he runs the daily paper, His advertising 
methods are original, as well as effectual. He wa 
anxious to get business from a firm that advertised 
his field, and wrote, soliciting an order for his paper 
The reply came, “Where does your paper go 
With promptness “Jack” answered, “To North and 


South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa; and it ill 
that Tecan do to keep it from going to h " Ile got 


the contract..-Profitable Advertising 





ee 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, longa great periodical 

is becoming greater from year to year. Lt is the recog 

nized exponent in literature of the achievements, the 
opportunities, the business enterprise, and the whole- 
some and progressive life of the whole northwestern 
partof the American continent, and attracts subserib- 
ers from all of the States of the Union and from tmany 
foreign countries, National Journalist, 
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Wisconsin. 
IN speaking of the new railroad 
f the Weyerhauser syndicate the 
iu Claire Free Press says The 
building of the Weyerhauser log- 
ging ra id f White Birch, Douglas County, into 
he cart f the available pine of the northern sec- 
I f the Stute promises to mark an area in the 
! toryofl Pr Northe W nsin, as well us to 
irke leve p tof the natural resources of 
i large sect f the untry now about wholly un- 
uched vy the hand of mar his new road runs 
rtheasterly from White Birch for twenty-five or 
t \ ‘ i te g built for the purpose of 
pret i! it 1.600.000 Teet f logs for the Weverhauser 
y té The ultimate pla stoextend the roud to 
Il Super W he extended the lumber avail 
ible to the road will be something like 500,000,000 feet 
WISCONSIN é f he few lurters of the globe 
where peu iy be | do up it of fresh water 
tre " the ger ected in this way are as 
beautifu " iy f the Orient In the Wisconsin 
" thofthe M vy building they ure displayed in all 
and rt ind there are few things in the en 
re rea tilding that attract more attention I he 
ect ent by a Milwaukee firm of jewelers and 
Viulue bal | wn One pearl alone among the nun 
t bn lunderS.000. These rich stones have 
ri tuken fr he Picate rand Sugar rivers. The 
f om ft ne i try along those streams 
if ‘ 
Minnesota. 
(A ecell f grain at Duluth for the crop year 
ne August Ist, were 67.200 cars, of which 65,150 
‘ e wheat Ree t bushels were about 41,000,006 
vVheat With ee ept n this is the largest year 
‘ p eou pers to learn that in volumes 
t et p year ist closed takes the 
inactual fact says the Northwesterr 
Vv , | umber of trrels sold was 101,000 greater 
ir, wl h up to that time was the 
rue regent f the State I versity f™M esota 
irrangemeuts for p eeding at 
t f a library building forthe Ur 
‘ ‘ t ‘ to exceed $1 Wn It is te 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ wl t It entirely f 
( 4 Dor ty le I the ma the 
t 4 ip with achaype ind the se 
‘ ‘ \ 
Ss PAt greteve vith Minneapolisin the honor 
\ raul ter ean steamer named forthe city 
Ss e the liser Minneapolis was launched the city 
the falls has been holding her headextra high. Now 
1 tid that one f the new fast American liners be- 
ry iilt by the Cramps as companion steamers for the 
New Yor ind Paris. will be called St. Paul and the 
‘ - La 
DtULUTA'’S new ty directory has been issued by KR. I 
s X ¢ The new volume contains 26,467 names, an 
euse of 1742 for the year rh using the ordinary 
ectory multiple ndicate t population of 74,490 
i i ist f ‘ This is not far below the 
erage ease in Duluth for ten years and is cause 
for general re ng. f 1 ty thatcan resist the late 
pre n without the lightest loss surely has all 
he eler ts wl ire required to make a great me 
t ] Vi Tril 
Rep LAKE Reservation and its valuable timber ts 
ist be mming an object of interest to lumbermen 
ul ettlers. Hardly a day goes by but sees a party in 
thre ty bound for that section In an interview to 
lay witha pers well informed as to that section, a 
ris reporter was informed that at least 300 claims 
had been taken in the last few months in the territory 
ear the reservatior And, as soon as the recent sur- 
veys are accepted, many more will be finding their 
vay t that part of the State Crookston Times 


N. P. CLARKE, of St. Cloud, has clearly demonstrated 


the hole w i that he can be just as successful in 

kK farmir i ! inufacturing lumber Future 
nerat pt ibly even know him better in the 
former pacity, for not until another world’s fair is 
eld, which may be many years hence, will there be an 





opportunity for any other man in the world to assume 
his laurels,and even then if Mr.Clarkeis still onearth 


he may decide to hold the palm a little longer. In all 
Mr. Clarke captured fourteen first prizes and thirty- 
six ubove fifth place at the World’s Fair. He was 


World’s Fair 
the British Clydesdale Horse 


awarded 22.850 from the American Clydes- 


dale Association and 


Society 


North Dakota. 

is one of the favorite counties for 
She plateau 
roum and live, 


RoOLETTE COUNTY 


the sportsmen has a timber where 


elk, deer, bear, and fur animals 


Moose 


While along the streams and through the prairie 
grouse and chickens are numerous. Then there are 
the lakes where wild ducks and geese feed and swim 


by the thousands, and the streams that are filled with 





pickerel Dunsieth Herald 

THe Dakota Land and Colonization Company have 
received plans and specifications for a new hotel build- 
ing to be erected on the southwest corner of block G 
of their addition. The fronta on Villard Street 
will be 100 feet and on Van Norden Street M1 feet. The 
building will be of white pressed brick bedded in red 
mortar, stone trimmings. The main building on Vil- 


lurd Street will be three stories high and along Van 


Norden Street two stories.— Dickinson Recorder 


A JAMESTOWN man named Buchanan has propa- 


gated a new variety of wheat of which the Alert speaks 
The is No. 1 


being heavily bearded 


as follows wheat hard, and is remark- 
for The 


and stout and the berry itself isof the most beautiful, 


able straw is tough 


clean, and of asingularly hard nature. When cut in 
two it is perfectly transparent all the way through. 
In comparing the yield and quality of this wheat with 
the ordinary seed, the difference is remarkable 


Morton County is one of the largest sub-divisions 
of the State and comprises an area of about 7,000 square 
mile Cattle raised profitably, 
ereals of all kinds grow prolifically 
reach an 
condition and none raised in the East 
them. Small fruits vegetables grow 
abundantly and are of the finest flavor. Vegetables of 


Mandan Piv- 


horses and sheep are 
and Cornecan be 


raised to maturity, melons almost perfect 
or South com- 
and 


pare with 


all kinds attain a prodigious size here 


nee 


It will be gratifying to our readers to know that the 
Dickinson white clay makes a superior fire brick. A 
careful test made at the Dickinson Brick 
Works in adown-draft kiln witha of 27,000 de- 
An ordinary red brick would probably go down 
12.000 degrees of heat; but the 


white brick manufactured here will remain intact with 


has been 
heat 
grees 


in a melted mass with 


a heat two-fold greater. Burnt in an open kiln, the 
clay makes anexcellent fire brick, too, worth about 
£5 per thousand, while the down-draft burnt will 


market at #30 to $35 per thousand Dickinson Press. 


One of the most astonishing sights to our foreign 
guests of a week ago was the number of neat little 
country school houses they saw from the car windows 
and the excellence and size of the school buildings in 


the smaller towns and cities 
party was impressed with the excellence of our educa- 
tional They hardly that 
our devolopment was the result of but ten or twelve 
the that all 


universal verdict 


Every member of the 


advantages could realize 


unable to grasp idea 
these free. Their 
was that with such a foundation North Dakota would 
the next 
second to none in the world in point of education and 
culture St 


years and seemed 


udvantages were 


produce in twenty years*’a class of citizens 


Thomas Times. 


South Dakota. 


The Black Hills gold product for the year 189, says 
the Deadwood Times, bids fair to exceed that of any 
year since our quartz mines were opened. During the 
present year several new stamp mills have been built 
ind many old ones renovated, with the result that we 
actually 1,165) in the 
Pennington, Custer and Lawrence. 


nearly 1,200 
three counties of 
Of the entire number the county of Lawrence has 950, 


the others being in the two counties named. 


now have stamps 


Tut part of South Dakota, west of the 
Coteaus and east of the Missouri, has attained the ma- 
thirteen means that all the 
splendid improvements in this portion of the James 
Valley and west made within that 
Thirteen years ago the first settlers arrived in 
this vicinity and everything to be seen of a civillzed 
farm buildings and culti- 
aided and abetted 


northern 


ture age of years, which 


River have been 
time 
nature, railroads, towns, 
vated fields, is due to their energy 
by rich soil, magnificent climate and a firm belief in 
the country. Little more than thirteen years ago the 
ground upon which the Grain Palace now stands was 
trodden by the hoof of the buffalo and the site of the 
city was the home of the wild denizens of the Western 
In a dozen years a city of the most substantial 
being, with brick buildings, 


plains. 


kind has into 


sprung 





waterworks, sewers, electricity, gas and other conven 
iences and institutions of a public nature second to no 
metropolis in the East or West, and this has been ac 
complished in a legitimate way as practiced by the 
most conservative of communities. In ten years the 
prairies have been transformed from a state of nature 
the and 
buildings have been erected that the 
tures of acentury’s growth in less favored localities. 


to a condition of highest cultivation farm 


outrank struc- 
Such a transformation, accomplished in so short a 


time, means something. It means that nature was es- 
pecially lavish with her bounties, that the pioneer had 
few that all the 


conditions were propitious.—Aberdeen News 


obstacles to overcome and natural 


Montana. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the low price of copper the Ana 
conda works have added 250 men to their regular force 

THe development work now being prosecuted on 
Deer Creek by Mr. Bly, of Bismarck, N 
asecond gold camp atthe very doors of Big Timber 
It is too early yet to predict the result of Mr. Bly’s ef- 
forts to ascertain whether gold exists in paying quan- 
titi 
ing considerable capital. Big Timber Blad 


D., may mean 


sor not, butinany event the gentleman is ex pend- 





HELENA enterprise is manifested just now to an ex- 
tent that is the admiration of every loyal Montanian 
She is pushing work on a railroad toward the center 
People that will take hold of and 


enterprise 


of Meagher County. 
push a railroad 
such as was never before known, can be relied upon to 
do their share toward the present 
When Helena Montana it 
will be a cold day for the rest of the towns in the State, 


during a financial crisis 


tiding over storm, 
people lose confidence in 
Townsend Messenger 
A CANAL is being constructed in the Missouri Valley 
which, when completed, will throw open to settlement 


260 farms of 160 acreseach. The water is taken from 
the Missouri River three miles above Toston, The 
ditch will be twenty-seven miles long. running north 


hills, and will cost from $80,000 to S100,- 


Work was begun on it in INR, 


along the foot 
000. 
to finish it next year in time to 


is calculated 
for 


and it 
the sea- 
which 
Irrigation Age 


utilize it 
son's crops. The valley contains 50,000 acres, of 
not toexceed 10,000 acres are now arable. 

SoME specimens of quartz brought down from the 
Pioneer lode, in the Boulder camp, stamp that campas 
thing yet discovered, not only in 
The rock 


shows wire and shot gold in large quantities and will 


being the greatest 
Montana, but in the West, says the Pioneer. 


The owners of this claimare H., 
Theclaim 
is located on the side about the center of a perpendicu 
lar cliff. far the owners 
thirty feet of like the 
They are now sacking the ore as itis taken out and 


assay $20,000 to the ton 


EK. Leveaux, John Anderson and six others. 


So have uncovered about 


ore sumples brought down 


been sacked 
Pan 
estimated 


will, as soon asa sufficient quantity has 
tests on 
that 


an clean up $50 a day 


run it through the Independence mill. 
the 
with mortar and pan one man 
Helena Independent 


Pioneer show up large and it is 


Idaho. 


“NEARLY all the Coeur d'Alene 
ing to their full capacity withina few weeks and we 
will have a pay rollof over 300,000 a This 
statement was made by one of the largest mine owners 


mines will be work- 
month,” 


in the Cur d'Alene Country, one day last month. 


A NICKEL mine has been discovered on Yack River, 
in Idaho, and is located some twenty-five miles from 
Bonner’s Ferry and seven or eight miles from the 


Great Northern Railway. The ledge is:said to be fifty 
or sixty feet across. There are some seventy-five men 
placer mining on the Yack. 

Tue Payette and Weiser Ditch Company has a full 
force of men at work surveying the proposed canal. It 
is understood that the canal opposite Payette will be 
fully twenty-five feet higher than the Lower Payette 
Ditch. 
that could not be reached by 


This will cover several thousand acres of land 
The 
men at the head of this enterprise seem determined to 


the present canal. 


make it a success, and everything indicates that they 
will not be disappointed. 


Oregon. 
Donegan ranch, comprising 4.200 acres, lo- 
north of Medford, the 
Fifty Polish families from Kan- 
Oregonian. 


THe Pat 
cated twelve miles 
other day for $33,600, 
sas and Nebraska will settle on the tract. 


was sold 


Tue Bohemia gold mines are attracting considerable 
attention this summer, and, from the showing they 
are making, it is safe to say that in the near future 
this will bean important camp. There has been over 
¢8,500 worth of bullion shipped from Cottage Grove 
this season, besides several tons of concentrates, which 
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nereased the output to at least $10,000, About 100 men 
ire in camp, and the ledges that are being worked are 
showing up well, 


THE number of names in the Portland directory this 
year is 86314, against 35.280 last year. On these figures 
the publishers estimate the present population of 
Portland at 90,785, a gain of 2.585 over last year. which 
s certainly gratifying in view of the dull season of 
the past year, which produced so heavy a drain onour 
population as to lead many to think we have less peo- 
ple this year than last. The Portland directory esti- 
mate is made by multiplying the names by 2'). Ex- 
perience has shown this to be about correct for a city 
f thischaracter.—-Oregonian. 


Washington. 


rue first lot of shingles ever shipped to Boston by 
vessel is being carried by the bark Olympia, which re- 
ently left Puget Sound. Her cargo consists of 650,000 
shingles, 575 spars, and 300,000 feet of car sills, flooring 


ind deck planking. 


\ NUMBER Of farmersin the Palouse Country have 
been experimenting in hop-growing this year. In fa 
vorable localities there has been raised as high as 
3,000 pounds per acre, thus demonstrating the fact that 
hops can be raised to an advantage in this section. It 
s likely there will be a great increasein that industry 
n the near future.—Moseow Mirror 

A sTockK company has been formed at Olympia with 
icapital of $1,000,000 for the purpose of developing a 
graphite mine near Chehalis in Lewis County. It is 
‘laimed that the ledge in which graphite is located is 
fifteen feet thick, and that the graphite is of remark- 
ible purity; so purethat it will be in great demand by 
foundry men and pencil manufacturers 

THE indications point toa heavy immigration into 
the State of Washington during the next two years. 
Isaac W. Anderson of Tacoma, who has been on a visit 


to leading cities in the East, says: For every $100 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 





— oR— 
Other Chemicals 
YM are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’ 


| \BreakfastCocoa 
| \ 





which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


j Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

= Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. a 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








D O G S of Every Description : 


Newfoundlands, Mastiffs, St. Bernards, Greyhounds. 
Kull, Fox, Skye and Scotch Terriers, Collies, Pugs. 
Spaniels, Beagles, Foxhounds, Setters and Pointers, 
also Ferrets, Maltese Cats, pet animals, fancy pigeons. 
poultry. 

Send stamp for price list. Live foxes wanted. 


HERMAN ROESCH, 215 Market St., St. Louis. 





EDW. C. PEASLEE, 


DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


Fine Ales and Porter. 


Equalin every respect to the imported goods 





SCOTT’S PURCHASING AGENCY, 
703 Manhattan Building, - + St. Paul, Minn. 
All kinds of goods purchased for out of town cus- 


tomers. Nocommissions. If samples are wanted send | 


stamps for postage on same. 


GEO. W. SCOTT. 


§ Security Trust Co., } > 
iC. E. Dickerman, § St. Paul. 


References: 





that goes into Colorado and Kansas for investment, I 
firmly believe $100,000 will come to Washington.” 

THE Walla Walla Statesman has calculated that the 
country east of the Cascades has yielded this year 
200,000 tons or 5.000.000 bushels of wheat and says this is 
a moderate estimate for this phenomenal year. The 
best authorities say it is from thirty to forty per cent 
more than the country ever before produced. 

The successful placing of $600,000 worth of 5's per 
cent ten-year bonds by the Prosser Falls and Priest 
Rapids Irrigating Company in the present state of the 
money market, is a practical demonstration of the 
high opinionin which Washington enterprises are held 
by London capitalists. and means that there is plenty 
of foreign money ready to help develop our magnifi- 
cent agricultural resources. Of this amount of bonds, 
one-half has already been shipped to the purchasers 
and the work of completing the system will go for- 
ward steadily. There will be several branches to the 
Prosser Falls and Priest Rapids system. The ditch 
will cross the Columbia River in a conduit four feet 
in diameter and 5,100 feet long. 


Canadian Northwest. 


THe cOndition of the Slocan district uppears to be 
slowly but steadily improving. The work on the mines 
is increasing, the new railroads are coming nearer each 
day. and the means of transportation through the dis- 
trict are improving rapidly. Those who are best ac- 
quainted with the district say that with less boom there 
will be more prosperity this winter than last. 

NELson, B.C., now has a population of over 2,000; has 
water-works, electric lights, a telephone service, 
schools,churches, twochartered banks and one private 
one, a hospital bvilt by the citizens, a court house and 
jailerected by the Government,excellent and well kept 
streets, two newspapers and jobbing offices. a saw mill, 
a dozen well-filled stores, fourteen hotels, many of 
which are equal to the best on the coast, and a board 
of trade. The private residences would be a credit to 





























Sent to any address, express prepaid, on receint of 
$2 in paper, $3 in cloth, gilt top. Sent C. O. D. with 
privilege of examination if desired. 


any place. No less than seven steamboats ply betweer 
Nelson, Bonner’s Ferry, Kaslo and other lake ports 
The Nelson & Fort Sheppard Railway is being pushed 
forward with great vigor, there being fully 1.000 mer 
employed in the vicinity of Nelson on the work. It 
expected that an all-rail line toSpokane will be in op 
eration early in the fall. 

OvER 500 Icelanders, direct from Iceland 
Winnipeg in August and went to settle at var is 
pointsin Manitoba. A large number went to the Glen 
boro district, where there has been a prosperous Les 
landie colony for several years years. Others went t 
the western portion of the province and a number ti 
Gimli, on the east shore of Lake Winnipeg. It is ey 
pected a large number will follow them from leeland 
next spring. Winnipeg World 

THE Revelstoke Star thinks there is no more pron 
ing gold field in North America than the Big Bend ot 
the Columbia River. Nearly thirty years ago ce 
gold and nuggets amounting to about 34,000,000 were 
taken out of Downie, Smith, MeCulloch. French and 
other creeks, but the quartz ledges were not worked 
were never even looked for. Placer mining is stil 
profitable there, and from the samples of quartz re 
cently brought down there is not the least doubt that 
quartz mining will become much more 





ooo iaieh 
Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrt 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also ua 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, | will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming th 
paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. ¥ 


BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Get Our Book, 


‘HOMES FOR ALL.” 


It contains 254 Plates, mostly of houses costing 
$1,000 and upwards, with guaranteed es imate of 
cost. Also some banks, blocks, court and school 
houses, hotels, etc. Book 16x11 inches, 150 pages. 


t 


Circular of 26 Cuts Free. 


OMEYER & THORI, Architects, 


Chamber of Commerce, ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Cash Capital, $1,000,0O00°. 


American Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF BALTIMORE CITy- 
Employers’ and Public Liability, Boiler, Elevator and 


Accident Insurance. 


Security Bonds. 


For information apply to 


T. E. PENNEY, Resident Manager, 
250 Temple Court, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. J. WATSON, Gen. Agt. 
For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 
96 E, 4th St., St. PAUL, MINN. 
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Leading Educational Institutions of Minnesota. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Faribault, Minn. Fifty miles south of St. Paul. 


Everything possible is done for the care and comfort and education of Boys. 


a most healthful and 
full of 


training ; 
Send for catalogue 


military and athletic 
Boys admitted at any time. 


Fifteen experienced men as teachers; 
beautiful location; excellent buildings. 


information before choosing any other school. 
REV. JAMES DOBBIN, Rector. 


St. Mar y’s Fra11, 


Faribault, Minnesota, 50 miles south of St. Paul, 


Begins its 28th year September 21st. 


Miss Evia F. 
D., Rector. 


LawkENCE, Principal. 


Rt. Rev. H. B. Wuiprrce, D. D., LL. 


Scientific and classical course. Prepares for Wellesley. 


St. Joseph’s Female ficademy, 


BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL, 


B Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT. Special attention paid to Music and Art. 


ts For catalogue address) myyp sPOTP Ree 
THE DIRECTRESS, St. PAUL, MINN. 


7. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, | TNE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


| Is the University of the State of Minnesota. 
387 Wabasha St, 
Post-oftice Bloc] 





IT OFFERS : 
ee education to everyone 
ourses of stu ly, leading to the bachelor’s degree; 
idvan or work leading to the master’s degree or its 
quivalent: also still more aor anced work in some 
: line leading to the doctor's degree 
A ions three vears’ ¢ rf aera in the —_ School 

riculture in the world 


in eleven distinct 


B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. | 
‘*Diploma,”’ ie Wor 


All graduates, before receiving their 


pass an examination before representatives rt peciul two years’ course for teachers, 
from leading business and banking = se in Law. with tuition as low as consistent 
vem mw Carrying on of a first-class course of in- 
houses of this city. | struction 
| vuurse in Medicine and Surgery; acourse in Homeo- 
30 Years’ venues TERMS MODERATE. D vat Medicine and Surgery; acourse in Dentistry; 
sein Pharmacy 
I it y call personally “|. IT WANTS: 
t | Everyone to take advantage of the facilities it offers 
B. W. BOENTISCH. Prineips | fe rr the securing of a good education. 
Refer Pte aS any and all of the fol A OZATEMENT OF senate Cuaee enicibiei tists. 
t it Pst. Paul Herr in Scherer ashier sity one vear may be found on page 228 of the Cata- 
Iba rt Kerker, Bourd of Pu W ‘KS I I s logrue Tui tic yn is absolutely free except in the 
B tM ( i \. KR. Wiefer, M. of ( strictly professional departments. 


concerning the various departments of the 
ane vee to any address. 
YRUS NORTHROP, Pres., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


é A 250- page descriptive catalogue, giving full infor- 
mation 


val 


niversity, will be 


Tq, Pa Sg eo 
Chel o om 


is magazine, 

















597 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
Leading Busine Shorthand and Telegraph school 
e West Send ime and receive the finest spe 
f p t \ t t } ! Ww 
I Ww (uta 
I ATON, I ht Il. ¢ BI 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, | 


Minneapolis, Minn , 


Bene rto MINNEAPOLIS ACADEMY 


Prepares students for the State University, for 


Teaching, and for Business pursuits. 





ISnter now. Expenses very low. Circulars free. 








CARLTON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 

THE ACADEMY 
fits for college and teaches English branches. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low 
Fall Term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 
For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. ARMSTRONG, President. 





Visitation 


~~. (Convent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


o> 0% 


BOARDING. AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


Conveniently and pleasantly located. 


For catalogue and particulars address 


DIRECTRESS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














ST. CATHERINE'’S SCHOOL, 
139-141 Pleasant Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Boarding and day school for girls. Competent teach- 
ers inevery department. Prepares pupils for Eastern 
colleges. hasty for catalogue hn Miss M. 8. Dusin- 
BERRE, Principal. Visitors: Rt. Rev. H. B.W hipple, D. 
D., LL. D., Bishopof Minnesota; Rt. Rev. M. 
D. D.. L 4L. D.. Assistant Bis shop of Minne ‘sota. 


N. Gilbert, 


E J. D. HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., 


TEACHES SHORTHAND by Mail and Personally, 
and procures GOOD POSITIONS for all Pupils 


when competent. 


Greater demand from RAILROAD CORPORATIONS, BANKS, MERCANTILE 
HOUSES for young men and women than we can supply. Write for catalog. 


«The only School in the Northwest giving students the benefit of ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE. 
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NORTHWESTERN PIANO, ORGAN, 


VOICE, VIOLIN 

CONSERVATORY All branches Music. 
Elocution, ~ Languages 
OF MUSIC. 25 Teachers. 500 pupils 


Send for catalogue. 
8 Nicollet Ave., CLARANCE A. MARSHATL 
MINNEAPOLIS. Director. 


PITMAN SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 


BOSTON BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
All graduates of this college are holding positions. 
The Principal has had twenty years’ experience. Send 
for terms and circulars. 
Business men furnished stenographers without 
charge to either party. 





 WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
“rg, DICTIONARY 


Abreast of the Tim 
A Grand Edu 





~~. T. 











a th i ti i th ti ti tn ta te tt to 


Successor of the 
‘““€nabridged.”’ 


Ten years spent 
in revising, 100 ed- 
itors employed, and 
f more than $300,000 
»xpended. 


| Everybody 
x, Should) own this 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
nur iation, and 





F meaning of words. 

AL, ibrary in Itself. italso gives 
the often desired information concerning 
eminent persons ; facts concerning the 
countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- 
tures of the globe; parcdiculars concerning 
noted fictitious persons and places; trans- 
lation of foreign quotations, words, and 
proverbs; etc., etc., ete. 

This Work is Invaluable in the 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self-edueator. 


Mrhrrhrrhrhrrrirr rrr rr pr * _*° 


Ahhhrhrhr%04%-rrrrrrrhhprr 
DUVET VEAUG 





Sold by All Booksellers. 







oye ) 
WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


G. & ys Merriam Co. 
~ublishers, 


Springfiel d, Mass 







ne i nt A it buy cheap photo- 
eraphiec reprints of ancient 


litions. 


f ‘¥ “Send for free prospectus. 












To CHICAGO 


AND THE 
~World’s Fair. 


‘THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE”’ now offers 
the following improved train service from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

“THE BADGER STATE EXPRESS”’ leaves 


Minneapolis every morning 7:20, St. Paul, 
8 o'clock and arrives Chicago, 9:35 P. M. 
This train is equipped with modern day 
coaches and luxurious parlorcars. By this 
train the traveler is enabled to see the beauti- 
ful scenery of Wisconsin with its hills, rivers 
and lakes giving a most delightful daylight 
ride through a most picturesque and inter- 
esting region. 


“THE WORLD’S FAIR EXPRESS” leaves 
Minneapolis every evening, except Sun- 
day, 5:45, St. Paul, 6:20 o'clock, and 
arrives Chicago, 7:45 next morning. This 
train is equipped with Vestibuled, Gas- 
Lighted Buffet Sleepers and Free Chair 
Cars, and because of the early arrival in 
Chicago is best train for World's Fair. 

“THE NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED”’ leaves 
Minneapolis every night in the year, 7:30, 
St. Paul, 8:10 o'clock, and arrives Chicago 
9:30 next morning. This is the only train 
West of Chicago equipped with Pullman 
and Wagner Private Compartment Sleep- 
ing Cars and Buffet Smoking Library 
Coaches, and is only train of its kind in 
America on which extra fare is not charged. 

World's Fair Excursion Tickets now on 
sale, via ‘“‘The North-Western Line.” 


For a handsomely illustrated World’s Fair pam- 
phlet, descriptive of the wonderful buildings and 
grounds, enclose a 2 cent postage stamp, to 


T. W. TEASDALE. 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, 
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How Post-Offices are Classified 

What is a first, second, third, and fourth-c'ass 
post-office? are questions frequently esked. A 
first-class post-office is where the gross receipts 
are $40,000 and upwards; a second-class oflice is 
where the receipts are $8,000 and up to #40,000; a 
third-class is where the receipts are $1,000 up to 
$8,000; all other offices are fourth-class. Before 
an office can have a free delivery the receipts 
must be $10,000 or more, or the population 10,000 
or more. The President appoints the first, sec- 
ond and third-class postmasters, and the post- 
master-general appoints the fourth-class post- 
masters, though he usually sublets the job to the 
fourth assistant postmaster-general. 


* 


The World’s Great Mineral Supply House. 


The geographical location and magnitude of 
Lake Superior naturally gives it great promi- 
nence on the continental map, and the longer one 
considers the subject, the more important does 
this great inland sea become from these two con- 
siderations alone, but if the wonderful resources 
of that region be taken into account, possibilities 
of future development in that direction become 
limitless. The rim of its basin, although but 
partially explored, is now the world’s great min- 
eral supply house for iron and copper and its for- 
ests are furnishing a large percent of the lumber 
used from Lake Erie to the Atlantic with an un- 
limited supply upon which to enlarge the trade. 
— Minneapolis Lumberman. 


* 


A Puzzle Indeed. 


Mathematical puzzles are generally very far 
from interesting, but there is one which would 
puzzle old ‘‘Algebra” Davis toexplain. Itis this: 
Open a book at random and select a word within 
the first ten lines and less than the tenth word 
from the end of the page and multiply the sum 
by five; then add twenty, then add the number of 
the line selected. Then add five, then multiply 
the sum by ten and add the number of words in 
the line. When this has been done, substract 
250, and the remainder in the unit column will 
indicate the number of the word; in the ten col- 
umn the number of the line, and the remaining 
figures the number of the page. The result is 
infallible, but that is not remarkable. The cu- 
rious thing about it is, how is the result obtained. 
—Superior Inland Ocean. 


* 
* * 


An Ice-Crushing Steamboat, 


The most wonderful ice-crushing steamboat in 
the world is built to carry trains of cars across 
the straits of Mackinac from Mackinac City to 
St. Ignace, Mich., in connection with the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railroad, along the 
southern shores of Lake Superior. In those straits 
the ice in winter is prodigiously thick, and when 
there is not a solid bridge of clear blue ice over 
the water there is apt to be a wedge of drift ice. 
The ferryboats that carry the heavy trains across 
this piece of water are obliged to be powerful ice- 
fighters, and they are built ina peculiar way to 
do their fighting. Their bows, which are as solid 
and strong as a naval ram, are built to slope in- 
ward and downward, so that the boats climb up 
on the ice and beat or crush it down. The enor- 
mous weight of the newest boat, the Ste. Marie, 
which is 5,600,000 pounds, will crush any ice that 
it restsupon. Under the bow isa propeller screw, 
which not only pulls the boat ahead, but sucks 
the water out from beneath the ice in order that 





the ice may be more easily broken. Thenagain, 
the screw sucks the broken ice away and casts it 
behind as the boat pushes its way along. Re- 
markable as it may seem, this boat can make 
eight miles an hour through solid blue ice two 
feet thick. 


His Wife's Relation. 


The fire department and the insurance agents 
as well are given considerable trouble during the 
year by a certain class of citizens who always 
manage to keep a heavy insurance on their prop- 
perty, and greatly prefer to live in houses quite 
liable to be destroyed by tire. They do not mind 
paying heavy rates on their insurance appar- 
ently, so long as they get the money when they 
are burned out. A local adjuster for the in- 
sured tells of an amusing incident which ocurred 
while he was employed by one of these gentlemen 
a short time ago. Said he: 

‘*T was employed bya Hebrew, with the eupho- 
nious name of Schapsel Lemelman, to look after 
a loss to his household goods, which, according 
to his statement, consisted of ‘smoke damages to 
some valuable furniture, and the total loss of a 
large quantity of valuable clodings.’ On going 
with the adjuster to the loss, we found the furni- 
ture consisted of an old center table, a bed and 
bedding, including a feather bed, which the sche- 
dule said contained ‘hand-made fedders,’ the rem- 
nants of the ‘clodings,’ and a trunk which Schap- 
sel said he bought in the old country, but which 
was marked on the under side ‘Ole Oleson, 
Shakopee, Minnesoda, Nord Amerika.’ Over the 
door, however, hung an excellent little steel en- 
graving of George Washington, which looked so 
much out of place that we asked the Hebrew 
‘who that fine looking man was?’ A pleased smile 
at the compliment spread over Schapsel’s face as 
he truthfully answered: ‘Gendlemen, I forgedt 
his name, already, but he was a relation of my 
wife.’””—St. Paul Dispatch. 


* 


* . 


A Big Telephone System. 


D. J. Murray, general superintendent of the 
Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company, says 
the company is operating lines in Utah, Wyom- 
ing, Idaho and Montana, and have at present 
5,000 miles working, of which 2,000 miles are in 
Montana. The company now has in process of 
construction the line between Missoula and Liv- 
ingston, a distance of 250 miles, which will be 
completed Oct. 1. The latest improved instru- 
ments for long distances will be placed where re- 
quired. 

When this is completed it will unite in onesys- 
tem the principal towns of Montana with the ex- 
ception of Great Falls. When the connection is 
made between that city and Helena, which will 
be done next spring, this State will have one of 
the best long distance telephone systems in ex- 
istence. The best copper wire in use for this 
purpose will be put up, the same as is now used 
between New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Murray says they will have a model sys- 
tem. Connections will be made between Livings- 
ton and the system centering at Big Timber and 
also with Cooke City, thus uniting the north- 
western and southeastern portions of the State 
with the general system. The company contem- 
plate and will probably next spring build a line 
into the Bitter Root Valley, uniting all thesmall 
towns of that agricultural region with the gen- 
eral system. When the line is completed to Mis- 
soula there will be a gap of 100 miles between 
Missoula and Portland and other Pacific Coast 
towns, Mullen, in the Coeur d’Alenes, being the 
most eastern point reached by coast towns. That 
this connection will be made in the near future is 
without a doubt. It wasin contemplation by the 
company immediately on the completion of the 
work now in progress.— Helena Independent. 
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South Bend, VVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 


this year. 


The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 








DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but 
none whose future is more bright than the city of South Bend on 
Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean 
terminus of the Yakima & Pacific Coast Railroad. 


The Addition is level, sloping gently back, and contains the best of both business and 
residence property in South Bend to-day. The west line of the addition is 
within three blocks of the new $75,000 Willapa Hotel. 


Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets are soon to be improved in the same manner. 
Streets are 66 feet wide and Avenues 80 feet. Julian Ralph writes in the September (1892) 
number of Harpers’ Monthly about South Bend, as follows: 


“It is on the Pacific Coast, on the front of the Olympia Peninsula, only four hours from Portland by rail, and very 
much nearer to Asia, Nicaragua and Europe by water than the Sound ports. South Bend is a yearling, and when 
it rubs its juvenile eyes the map shows only the words Shoalwater Bay, but that, being a libelous name, is now 
changed to Willapa Harbor. It is 57 miles north of Astoria. It is the only generally useful harbor between the 
Columbia River and the Strait of Juan De Fuca. South Bend is about to be connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad system. In the region tributary to it is an extraordinary wealth of timber and of agricultural lands. The 
founders of the town insist that if there is to be an export trade in Washington products, no other port in the State 
can compete with it, since vessels trom Puget Sound ports must double the Olympia peninsula before they reach the 
point at which South Bend shipments begin. South Bend is several hundreds of miles nearer to San Francisco, 
Nicaragua and Cape Horn than any Puget Sound port.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THIS PROPERTY, APPLY TO 


‘The Denver Land Go., 


Room 11 Mason Block, TACOMA, WASH. Pranklin Building, SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 53. P. O. Box 126. 
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Finance and Real Estate 


MINNESOTA. 











Henry P. Upuam, Pres. E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. WM. A. MILLER.Asst. Cash. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000, 


DIRECTORS, 

H. P. Upham, T. B. Campbell, J. H. Sanders, T. L. 
Schurmeier, E. W. Winter, J.J. Hill. D. C. Shepard, 
H. R. Bigelow, H.E. Thompson, Greenleaf Clark, 
Cc. D. Gilfillnan. A, H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W 
Griggs, E. H. Bailey. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


(ries County and Northern Pacific 
RAILROAD LANDS, 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $10 per acre, 


depending on their relative location to the railroad. 


These lands are BETTER ADAPTED TO DIVERSI- 
FIED FARMING THAN THE FAMOUS RED RIVER 
VALLEY LANDS, and cost from one-tenth to 
one-fifth as much money. 

Terms one-fifth down, balance in five annual pay- 
ments, at 7 per cent interest. For further particulars 


address A 
WM. GLASS, Cooperstown, Griggs Co., N. D. 


LANDS 
y; for sale on 





Easy Terms. 
Address B.S. RUSSELL, 
Gen’) Ag’t Minnesota & Dakota Land & Investment Co, 


JAMESTOWN, N.D. 





YHARLES H. STANLEY, 
Lands and Loans, 


STEELE, KIDDER Co., NORTH DAKOTA. 


IT have 12,000 acres of land in Kidder and Logan 
counties that run from $3.50 to $10 per acre. Terms of 
purchase, one-fifth cash and balance on long time 

I have also several ranches well adapted to raising 
horses, cattle and sheep. Write for maps and more 
detailed information. 


— S. TYLER, 
Real Estate and Farm Lands, 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. 





MONTANA. 





First National Bank 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 
Paid up Capital, . - - 
Surplus, - - i 


$500,000 
700,000 





Genera! Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 








ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus, - - - 


$1,000,000. 


HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Ass’t Cashier. 





WASHINQTON. 





PIDELITY TRUST COMPANY. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


PaID UP CAPITAL, - - $500,000. 





Does a general banking business. Receives 
— and liberal rates of interest paid on 
daily balances subject to check. 

Drrectrors: John S. Baker, George Browne, Paul 
Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs. T. B. Wallace, 
Chester Thorne. 

T. B. WALLACE, President. J.S. BAKER, Vice Pres't. 
P. C. KAUFFMAN, Cashier. 





A. N. Frtcn, Pres’ t. H. C. Bostwick, Vice Pres’t. 
HENRY Hewitt, Jr., Vice Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLEs, Cashier. W.G. HELLAR, Ass’t Cash. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


Trustees: H.C. Bostwick, H. A. Strong, A. M. Stewart, 
C. W. Griggs, George Brown, H. L. Achilles, Henry 
Hewitt, Jr., Paul Schulze, A. N. Fitch. 

TACOMA, WASH. 





( 3887.) 
J. FURTH, Pres. H. C. COMEGYS, V. Pres. 
WILSON M. SNYDER, Cashier. 


First National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 
Capital, $50,000. Surplus and Profits, $35,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


J.Furta, H.C. Comecys, 
S. VESTAL, BAILEY GATZERT, 
ULMER STINSON, WM. WHITFIELD, 
WILSON M. SNYDER 


SNOHOMISH LAND CO., 


o== Snohomish, 





Washington.=-+ 
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Farm Lands, 
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Timber Lands, 


Snohomish City Property. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is cen’ located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to desiring business or residence property. 


The Union t Company’s pont are located in thir 
addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
mation apply to office of J. J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 


A GREAT COUNTRY @X 
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AUTUMN IN MANITOBA. 


At this season of the year when summer is 
merging into autumn; when grain fields are yel- 
low or covered by stooks; when the bulky hay 
stacks, in groups, show the ample provision that 
has been made for the comfort and support of 
cattle; and when the sleek herds are now abroad 
carrying all the beef that has been put on during 
the summer from the rich pastures that have 
been visited, Manitoba looks like a very good 
province. When the first brown leaves appear 
on the trees, and the acorns and hazel nuts are 
becoming ripe, and the cranberries are in red 
clusters, bending the bushes along the creeks, 
it is exceedingly pleasant to ride or drive abroad 
amongst the woods, hills and valleys of this 
rather wild district. The summer birds are still 
here, but will soon prepare to leave. In some 
cases the families of smaller birds are scattered, 
but the grouse and wild ducks are still in coveys 
or flocks, and the whole increase of the year, 
both of birds and beasts, are now abroad in all 
their beauty, strength, vigor and numbers. Man- 
itoba is the breeding ground for wild creatures, 
and fora short time the young generation that has 
been brought forth will remain in the sheltering 
woods, on the quiet lakes, or on the brown prai- 
ries. Nature is just now in her greatest beauty, 
when there is not only wild life to be observed, 
but when the riches and fruits of the yeur have 
matured, and when animated nature is on every 
hand rejoicing in the abundance that has been 
provided. 

While the country at the present time is beau- 
tiful everywhere, it is exceedingly so amongst 
the hills, where there are more woods, more 
waters, and consequently more wild life of vari- 
ous kinds. Wolves howl in the evening and in 
the early morning as well as all night; deer, of 
several varieties, show their agile and graceful 
forms as they leap high over the scrub, and 
sometimes a black or brown bear bends the bushes 
of the thicket in the shades where the cranberry 
grows. Then when the wood-path is left and the 
open country is reached the yellow grain fields 
on many farms can be noticed, near by and far 
off, reapers at work, or whole forests of stooks 
standing or being rapidly gathered into stacks, 
the view widening or varying as groves of trees 
or hills are rounded that have been shutting out 
a portion of the landscape. 

Those who imagine Manitoba to be a flat, tree- 
less, monotonous and desolate country, should 
visit the province at this season of the year, 
when they would see much that is beautiful, 
much that is cheering, and much to produce hap- 
piness and contentment.— Pilot Mound Sentinel. 
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NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


PAUL, 
108, 410, Srstey St., Cor. Srxta. 


SAINT 


400, 402, 404, 406, 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


Duluth, Wsst Superior, Washburn, 


) 
Wharves: ; Green Bay, Milwaukee. 


Genera! Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


H D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENBRAL OFFICE: 


179 East Third St., - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 


K. C. BROWN, 


Vice Pres. 


3t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. | 





eel SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 
The Best Goods in the Market 


. PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
371 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works, 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


for prices and designs of Columns, 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
1 & 212 Manhattan Building. 
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Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around. 


DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 





BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, ASHLAND, 
DULUTH 


Andall pointsin Eastern, Western, Northern and 


Central Wisconsin. 


Tourist Route to Yellowstone National Park. 


Wisconsin Central Lines. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R,. R. CO., LESSEE.) 





ute tothe Delightful Cool Summer 
and Fishing Resorts of 
ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN. 
The only line running Pullman Drawing Room 
and Tourist  Bleepe rs from Chicago to Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Alaska, and Pacific Coast points 


Phe popular Re 


via Wiscons in ¢ Yentral Lines and Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co 

tic s, Sleeping car reservations, time 
sobbes an d ‘full inf mati m,apply to Agents of 
these Lines, or Agents Of any Railway in the 





United States or ¢ anadian Pr rvinces, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





JAS. C. POND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, | 





WHOLESALE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


MINNEAPOLIS ENVELOPE Co., (Mfrs) Minneapolis. 
Wrieat, BARRETT & STILWELL, St. Paul 
Waite & LEONARD, St. Paul. 


Jas. H. Bisporp & Co., Minneapolis. 


WHOLESALE COFFEES AND TEAS.. 


McCormick, Behnke & Co., 
St. Paul. 
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CHAS. J ; Moss & co. 
FIRE BRICK, 


Cupola Blocks, Tank Furnace Blocks, Locomotive 
Linings, Stove Linings, V My on Paving Blocks, etc. 
Imported and Domestic Fire © General Agents for 
Savage Fire Brick Co.; Gnrity ire Clay Co.; Smith, 
Porter & Co.,(W. Va.); Montezuma Fire Brick Co. 


79 Dearborn St., Unity Building, CHICAGO. 





The World’s Fair! What It Means, 


It means that from May Ist until October 31st, there 
will be on exhibition in Chicago the triumph ofall 
the ages. The rarest 
earth will be there toinstruct and delight. 

That for six months Chicago will be the most cos- 


and choicest specimens of the 


mopolitan spot on the globe. 

That the American people will have the wonderful 
opportunity of mingling with and observing the ha- 
bits and chacteristics of the people of every nation in 
the world 

That “villages” of the different foreign countries 
constructed by and made up entirely of the people di- 
rect from such countries, will be a most interesting 
feature of the fair, 

That the American citizen, of whatever foreign birth 
or parentage, may carry himself back again to the 
land of his origin by visiting and studying these for- 
eign “villages.” 

That a few days or weeks spent at the World’s Fair 
will be worth years of travel. 

That this is the grandest opportunity the American 
people have ever had for interesting study and pleas- 
ure, and thata trip to Chicago during the next six 
months will be the event of a lifetime. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway offers 
the best and most frequent train service from St. 
Pauland Minneapolis to Chicago. The only line light- 
ing its trains by electricity. The most perfect dining 
service, and the best sleeping cars in this country. 
Ask your agent for tickets via “The Milwaukee’’—the 
Government’s Fast Mail Line, or address 

J. T. CONLEY, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
St. PACL. MINN. 

NotTe.—Write fora C. M. & St. P. World's Fair folder. 
It gives full particulars as to how to visit the Fair 
and what it will cost, 





| CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made from Washington Cedar will last at least 
five times as long as pine shingles. 


They are not only the handsomest shingles made 
but they are 


The Most Economical in the long run. 


If you are going to put upa new building or 
reshingle an old one you can’t afford to use any 
other kind. Write to 


SPARKS & MONAGHAN, 
GETCHELL, WAsH. 





CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 


Note—Dr.F. H. DeVaux. Sup’t 
Sec. & Treas. 


State Board of Health, and 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride ‘of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 
Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


The only branch of the Dwight, Ills. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 





NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 60, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and Contractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore.; Helena, Mont. 
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Northern Pacific | 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATE» and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line of the 
States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, . - Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 


In North Dakota, - - ” 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - as 17,450,000 Acres 


In Northern Idaho, - - - . 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - ; 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


B3E6,GOCO,0COCO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 
FROM $2.60 TO $10 PER ACRE 


For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for set- 
tlement. In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific it R. Co., on 
easy terms, there is still a Irrge amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad 
lands. open for entry, free, to settlers, under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River,in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly 
at from $4 to $8 peracre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company 
will be received at parin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth is required at time of 
purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota, west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to 85 
per acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chietiy from 83 to $5 
per acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.60 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years 
time, one-sixth cash and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

The price of agricultural landsin Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $10 per acre. If 

Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount, One- 


purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth cash, ~ 
f Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


ifth of principal and interest due at end of each next four years. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western Land District of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS { Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 


GRAZING LANDs now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government ijands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States Jand laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad Janis for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and es Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large ereas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
aiid occupied Government lands, the solid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
Bay. 3 writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLIC ATIONS ..They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
: . 110." MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBOERN, 


Land Commissioner, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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A Royalty on Fish 


An Anaconda genius is on the highr ad to for- 
tune. He has a trout pond, but instead of taking 
| the fish to market, he brings the market to fish. 


| fishermen are charged fifty cents admission to 
the pond, and fifty cents a pound for all the trout 
they catch. The propietor merely loafs around 
with a big purse and pair of scales and rakes in 
the dollars. 


A Giant, 

A Norwegian giant attracted the attention of 
Jamestown, North Dakota, citizens. He is seven 
feet fourinches in heightand weighs 280 pounds. 
Number fourteen shoes encased his feet, and 
when he entered a clothing store to geta twenty- 
five-cent straw hat, he was informed that they 
they were ‘‘just out.”’ He is twenty-one years 
old, a native of Norway, and was seeking work in 
the harvest fields. 

The Ingenious Chinaman 

‘*‘A Chinaman is a curious fellow,” said Cap- 
tain Rose, of the Mount Washington, which is 
loading lumber for Shanghai, recently. ‘‘Some 
of this lumber which we are loading will without 
doubt come back to the United States made up 
into rare and antique Chinese articles. The 
Chinese workman will take an old saw, which no 
white man would use, and cut up the lumber into 
all kinds of fantastic shapes and then with the 
aid of a shark’s fin and shellac he will make al 
most any kind of wood he wants to out of it. And 
then when he is through he will eat the shark's 
fin for his supper. When it comes to ingenuity 

2nd imitation the Chinaman is right at home.” 
Fuirhaven Herald. 
A Big Indian, 

There appeared on the streets of Colfax on 
Saturday, says the (razette, a tall, muscular, rake- 
haired Indian. He was no less than six feet four 
and a half in height, and was once famous among 
the Palouse Indians. The idea of carrying a 
blanket he long ago scorned; yet he had no more 
clothes on than would adorn a scare-crow in a 
corn fleld. ‘‘Old Man,” as he is known among his 
people, has the reputation of killing many a white 
man, and his greatest boast when quarreling 
with a simple Indian or poor white man is to re- 
fer him to what purports to be some white men’s 
scalps that adorn the sides of his saddle, but 
which in reality are nothing more than pieces of 
horse hides placed there by himself. He is sixty 
years old and can see but very little. 


A Desirable Locality. 

Whatcom County with its coal fields, immense 
forests, mountains filled with precious ore, val- 
ley lands suitable for hops, cereals and vegetables, 
and the upland adapted for fruit growing, its 
stone quarries, magnificent shore line, bays 
swarming with fish and woods inhabited by wild 
game, is a very desirable home. Weare mov- 
ing steadily forward; the smoke from the clear- 
ings means prosperity in the near future. Look 
around and see the improvements made during 
the past five years-—are you the owner of any of 
them? How long are you going to wait before 
you catch on? Will you never learn by past ex- 
perience and observation? Laws and jawsmiths 
will not help you; help yourself.— Bellingham Bay 
(Wash.) Express. 
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ish to take the privilege granted in 
“But Ido pot wish to, and will re- 
you may look after the gospel 
the law, so that shall 


gospel to govern our medi 


used if you w 


your profession 
i “In that case 
ind T will take 
both the 


charge of we 


law and the 


SCOTT BOSTONIZED. 
this 
ladies 


club in 
tuble 


was to recite 


At an entertainment given to a boys’ 


city, under the supervision of some chari 


anaged the affair, a reader Scott's 


Loch 
surprise at 


whont 


poem o nvar.” 


e foreman had ordered hir . 


Fancy finding the managers, who 


to having unything in praise of wine read 


his 
were avers 
e to the 

And now am I 
To tre 
i ‘ ra to the follow 
‘ka 5 sel And now have 
Totr 


r pupils, making an alternation of the lines 


come with this lost love of mine, 


ad but one measure, drink one cup of wine 





I come with this beautiful maid, 


asure, drink one lemonade.” 


Boston Cr 


— ead but one me 


returned and 


ind 
mamercial Bulletin 





DIDN'T NEED HIM. 


What might be uch desired by one and 


ght after 
charm for another 


very m person 


with e: might have no sort of 

This is a principle 
a wise in the 
This principle 


Stillwater Gazette, as 


igerness, 


sou 


in nature and 





deemed provision great econ- 


generally 
omy of the ur 
ind not 


listened 


iverse was brought to 
remarks the 
incident 
the 
find 


these logs are all banked | n ago, 
to the 
liar with the 
and of belonging to 
pathless woods” 
A location had been fixed, a 

| Sutton wide 
corner, telling his companion to hold the place already 
located. In about fifteen 
ard bush, and 
long hair streaming 
As he reached the 
riding corner 
the 


long 


following Two men 
free life of 


who 


we 


fur untrodden forest 


those im the 


“a pleasure 
“estimating pine 

perhapse.and Mike 
to find another 


were engaged in 


corner, 
started off on a detour 
a crashing 
appeared, hat off 
in the morning 


his companion 


minutes hose 


was he in the Sutton 


ind his gay ly 


breeze spot where 
remarked be 
‘There's a bear up there the 
ton’t want him! 


was hk down his Sutton 


tween on 


hill—if 


puffs 


anybody want's one— I « 


ANSWERING A FOOL 


ng the clipping below, you 


After readi newspaper 


ust think for once a fool is answered according to 
his folly The story is told of a young man, who isa 
viet of the cigarette habit, that he heard the manu 
facturers would give a handsome present to the person 
returning 1,000 cigarette boxes. The young man by 
rigid economy in other lines managed to accumulate 
the desired number of boxes. He packed them care- 
fully and expressed them to the firm with happy an 
ticipations of the beautiful present he was to get for 
his trouble. Imagine his consternation when a few 
days later he received a response from the firm, and 
this is what it said: “Send us 1,000 more and we'll send 
ou a cofttin Anoka Union. 
A NEW VERSION 

Tom Corwin, in a dinner-table conversation with 
Martin F. Yupper, said that he would make changes i: 














~— existing poetry to have it agree with physiological 
truth in respect to love, the seat of which he main- 
tuined was the liver, not the heart, as shown in the 
wNSAC) - pining lover who loses appetite and has a jaundiced 
; Miste tahoe . F uppe arAnce Mr Tupper objecting that the diffi 
ulties of rhyme and rhythm stood in the way, Corwin 
i i er Repe i , x ; 
i ' rie ‘ , _ replied that these little things could be arranged, and 
n ns 60 shat Denes, etalin instanced “The Maid of Athens 
ts. and dot goots vas received Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
i pea t , pach Give, oh, give me back my heart!—Byron. 
cepa Repe . Maid of Athens, ere we sever, 
Giive, oh, give me back my liver!—Corwin. 
HE « LNESS Minneapolis Housekeeper 
m Impl rhe father ica 
wl ells things t ne f CONFUSLON WORSE CONFOUNDED. 
hibiting his treasure to the A small newsboy stood in front of the Manhattan 
onafter herarrival, | puilding about 6 o’clock last night and guyed one of 
a good look at her, said, the Swedish janitors, occasionally flavoring his re- 
She don’t look like you, | marks with an oath or two. The janitor stood it for 
e her missus. 'P to | atime, then made a sudden grab for the boy and the 
y eber I see And now he latter fled. He ran full tilt intoa stout old gentleman 
in never gives hit ears | and sent him sprawling on the sidewalk, then shot off 
in another direction and upset a market basket held 
by a middle-aged lady. These obstructions delayed 
ND THE GOSPEI him, and the janitor was nearly upon him. The boy 
I tells the following | suddenly darted into the street and fell flat upon his 
t has a isional diver face before a rapidly approaching horse and buggy 
e of business usually pre The driver reined in the animal suddenly and the 
them lose nothing with age horse slipped in the mud and sat down inthe street. 
was the greatest witamong | This occasioned a blockade, and the street cars ap- 
history of the country. One | proaching from various directions were obliged to 
lled in the box and an oppor- | remain standing for several minutes. The janitor 
having good cause to be ex- hastily retreated into the building, and the small 
ul the box arose and boy—well, he sent another oath after the janitor, who 
urt.l am aminister of the | feared to come out again, and went on selling his 
aid t ndge, “you may be | papers.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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Will $500 Help You Qut? “sav. Wi 
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THE SOLE AGENCY for an article that is w aaa LN 
EVERY HOME and INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY OFFICE. 
Something that SELLS AT SIGH‘ Other articles 
sell rapidly at DOUBLE THE PRICE, though NOT ANs- 
WERING THE PURPOSE HALF SO WELI You can make 
from $00 to $700 in three months, introducing it. after 
which it will bring A STEADY, LIBERAL INCOME, if 
properly attended to. Ladies do as well as men, in 
town and country. DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE. Write 
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THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
834 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1°. 


Cure Yourselt 


FieveENe DAYS. 





twill send FREE to any man the prescription of 
A new and positive remedy to enlarge smal! weak 
organs, and sure cure for all weakness in young or 


old men. 
sions and Varicocele in 15 
returns. Correspondence private, 
in plain sealedenvelope. Address 
News Dealer, Marshall, Mich. 





Cures cases of Lost anhood, Emis- 
8; disease never 
all letters sent 
T. C. Barnes 


. JONES, Manager, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


Twelve Months, $2. 


MANHOOD 


RESTORED! 
REMEDY FREE. 


my ire Deca 

Ps .. tv. Lost Mat & 1 in vain 
known has discovered a simple means of 8 

“ hh he w send (sealed) FRCE to his fellow sufferers. 

Address C. J. MASON, P. O. Box 3179, New York City, N-. ¥ 

Celebrated Female 

Powders never fail. 

adies (WW Ladies declare them em 


with Tansy and Penn 


Dr. 8. T. DIX, Back Ba; , Boston, Mass. 
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re 


send stamp for catalog 
& Co. 195-197 Halsey St.. 
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SKAGIT COUNTY | WASH.{ SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Officers: President, P. A Woolley, Woolley, Wash ; 
Geo FE Brand, Mount Vernon, Wash. 
five; present aggregate daily capacity, 1,500,000. 


eo METCALF & FERRIS, 
f Wholesale Manufacturers of 


Skagit County Red Cedar Shingles, 


IN CAR LOT ORDERS. 
Capacity 100,000 per day. 
P.O. address, MounT VERNON, WASH. 


on MANUFACTURING CO, 


Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily capacity. 100,000. 
P. O. address, AVON, SKAGIT Co., WASH 


} URLINGTON M’F’G CO.,, 
Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily capacity, 50,000, 
P. O. address, BURLINGTON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 


- CEDAR SHINGLE CO.,, 


Capacity, 100,000, 


Manufacturers Red Cedar Shingles. 


All kinds of dimensionsand fancy butts made to order. 
P.O. address, MOUNT VERNON, SKAGIT Co., WASH 


W. E. Hicgurower, Pres. 
J. E. Kup, Sec. & Treas. 


YKAGIT VALLEY SHINGLE CO. 
} WOOLLEY, WASIL., 
Manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 
Capacity, 150,000 daily. 
Strictly first- class and of a high grade. 


Vice President, A E. Flagg, Avon, Wash.; 
Number of mills in Skagit County, Jan. 1st, 1891, sir; number Jan, 1st, 1893, thirty- 
The principil mills in the county are represented in the cards below. 


J. W. Foster, Vice Prest. 





Secretary and Treasurer, 


_— RIVER LUMBER AND SHINGLE (0., 

4 WOOLLEY, WASKH., 
Manufacturers of and dealers in 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles, Washington 
Red Cedar Lumber, Washington Fir Lumber. 
Write for quotations, delivered f. 0. b. 


\|" VERNON SHINGLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Clear Cedar Lumber. 
Mixed cars of shingles and lumber. 
MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 
Capacity: 200,000 shingles daily, 40,000 lumber daily. 


Capa ‘ity: Shingles, 150 M; Lumber, 30 M 


— LUMBER & SHINGLE Co 


P. O. address, SEDRO, WASH. 


Manufactur’sof Washington Red Cedar Shingles, 
Washington Cedar Beveled Siding, 
Ww ngs Fir rn 


ae AIRIE SHINGLE CO., 


PRAIRIE, WASH., 
On the line of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R 








your sutton, | 


or AK SHINGLE CO.,, 


Manufacture 


Red Cedar Shingles ar Siding. 


Mill at HoLENs, WAsu. 
P.O. address, New WHATCOM, WASH 


Capacity, 200 shiir 


PIERCE COUNTY (WASH.) SHINGLE 


Manufacturers and Dealers. 


| node RIVER SHINGLE CO., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, | 


Daily capacity 70,000. 


or LAKE SHINGLE & LUMBER CO. 


Office: Room 325 Bailey Building, 
Millat CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT Co 
Manufacturers of 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 


Cc apacity, 220,000 s hingles daily. 


SEATTLE, 


WHATCOM COUNTY \WASH.( SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Banner Shingle County of Washington. Output, Jan. 1, 1891, about 200,000 shingles daily. 


Daily capacity, March 1, 1893, 


3,000,000, President, Geo. A. Cooper, New Whatcom; Secretary and Treasurer, D. H. DeCan, New Whatcom. 


D, H. DECAN, 
Cedar Shingles, Whatcom, Wash. 


Orders promptly attended to. 


Manufacturer of 


Capacity, 75,000 daily. 


HENRY & SONS, 
Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 


umMMi, Whatcom Co., Wash. Daily capacity 40,000. 


Manufacturers of 


BELLINGH AM BAY I U MBE Ré & MW FC G CO., 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Lumber & Shingles, 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 


W.L. MILLER, 


entdnebene: of 
Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 
50,000 shingles daily, 25.000 lumber daily. 
_NE w WHatcom, WASH. 


Capacity: 





C, E. OWE Manufacturer of 
Red Cedar Shingles, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


P. H. BLANKENSHIP, Manufacturer of 
High Grade Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 


Daily capacity 150,000 shingles and 10.000 ft. of lumber. 
New Wiaatcom, WASH. 





HAMILTON & CO., Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles, CUSTER, WASH. 
Daily capacity 80,000, 





PEAVEY & CAMPBELL, 


wholesale dealers in Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Daily capacity 0.000 shingles and 12,000 ft. lumber, 
Mill and Office, SuMAs Curry, ‘VASH, 


Manufacturers and 


BROWN SHINGLE COoO., 
Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
Daily capacity 50,000. 


Manufacturers of 


t,. BD. RE Y NOLDS, Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
Capacity, 90,000 daily. 


Lov EALL BROS., Manufacturers and dealers in 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 
MOUNT BAKER SHINGLE M’F’G CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
LICKING, WASH. 


J H. PARKER, 





Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingies, 
LAWRENCE, WASH. Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 


~+>$end this Anning East. 





INCORPORATED 
Pioneer Manufacturers and Dealer 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 


BUCKLEY, WN 


THEOPHILUS CUSIIING, Pre 
W.C. CUSHING, Seer i Preu 











Mo 


LEADING LUMBER AND SHINGLE M'F’GS 
of Centralia, Lewis Co., Wash. 


Manufacturers of ( COPPING 
Cedar Shinglk A. I 


DEAK BOMN 
——— SHINGLE CO. 


Daily capacity ),000 shingles. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 





_— & CO., 


Manufacturers of Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 45,000 shingles. 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 
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VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, | 
Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 


+t ++ OF 4+ Oe OE ot Oe OF OO Oe tee 











No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, it is now a city full of life and activity, possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated'by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACENOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have just completed arrangements with Messrs. Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu. First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May 15th, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. This line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furniture 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values. 


In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, - - - 600 Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business property Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - $50 per front foot, - - $600 
City Assessment, - - $2,625,877 City Assessment, - $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the citizens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C. : 


Rand Bros., Real Estate. British Columbia Iron Works Company, Limited, 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, Manufacturers. 

Limited, Financial Agents. Vancouver Improvement Company, Limited, 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited, Financial Agents. Land Company. 
Innes & Richards, Real Estate. British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 
R. D. Kinmond, Real Estate. Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


THE SARGENT COMPANY 


FORMERLY €hp Congdon Brake Shoe Eo. 


RON & STEEL FOUNDERS 


59 & WALLACE STS. CHICAGO. 


BRAKE SHOES-STEEL CASTINGS. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 
BRAINERD, MINN, 


PARKER & TOPPING, 
ALBINA, ORE. 


American Foundry Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


AGENTS FOR 
THE SARGENT CO., 
59th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. 
Licensed by THE CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 


or SS BEL COMP AN Manufacturers of Bessemer, Foundr: 
[LLIN OIS ST » and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro 
Manganese; Iron and Steel Merchant Bar; Nails and Rail Fastenings; Light “T” and Street Rails; Steel Blooms 
Slabs, Billets and Wire Rods of any required chemical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels Steel “I” Beams 


ind Structural Shapes. Rolls for Standard Sectionsand Shapes BH SGSGEMER STEEL RAILS 























ilways in stock. Special Sections and Shapes made to order. From 8 to 100 Pounds per Yard. 

‘his Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; MILWAUKEE WORK* 
JULIAN L. YALE, Gem’l Sales Act. General Offices, Milwaukee, (Wis.) Office, New York Offices, 46 Wall Street. 

A. M. CRANE, Asst Gen’l Sales Agt. ‘*Rookery,’’ Chicago, Il] 151 N. W. Ins. Building. D. E. GARRISON & OO., Agents, ST. Louis, 


PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG 
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Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Moller Rail Benders. Crossings 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 


IMPORTANT TO /ABRER RUSSELL A Few Pointers in Paragraphs. 


, : Mining and Manufacturing Co., ie -_ age 
Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics ST. LOUIS, MO. earthquake IIfts up the bottom of the seu. 


FIRE ae, en eee bs se seaes: Renal he Sie Tinka SSaten sees 


A when Columbus discovered it, except a little made 
SIBLEY’S — 


PERFECTION VALYE OIL. 


* Our population is increasing very fast and the 
Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 


In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 


Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 
“ Itecan still be homesteaded in some parts of the 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, . 
Northwest. 
J. id S/BLEY, Pres’ t, * Itis the only cheap or free land of any agricultu- 
FRANKLIN, PA. Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. ral value remaining untaken in the United States 


—— - “ In the Devils Lake and Turtle Mountain districts 
of North Dakota free farms produced in 1801 and Isv2 


Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JopLine, J. K. Bote, Managing Directors. from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre 


ai - * In the Red River Valley returns often pay for im 
The OTIS SITET. CO... Tuimited. eee rameters 
Manufacturers of * Land on the crop share plan can still be had 
“ Why do men live on high priced rented land back 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Pire Box and Tank Plates, East, which they can never own, often paying for 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings | [°"") ("Pet Ace ore: au engin sont ean oe 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. * Fine ranges invite the attention of stock raisers 


in Montana. 


eeae«e 


hunger for land will become greater every year 

* Land is increasing in value every day. In time it 
will be as high priced as it is in England 

* Land is the basis of all wealth 

* It cannot be stolen 

© It cannot run away 

© It cannot burn up 
© It produces the food of man and animals 
© It is the safest investment on earth 
* It can still be had in the Northwest at very rea 


sonable prices 














© Minnesota, Montana, Idaho and Washington con- 
tain the only forests of valuable timber remaining in 


. s H the republic. 
Chicago Railway Appliance Co. © The Northwest inviteseverybody. Thereis a good 


deal of everything to be found there 


. © The new transcontinental line of the Great North- 
The Chicago STEEL Coupler er cise ltrisportation tucisities to large areus of 
new farming, grazing lumbering and mining country 


W. A. STEVENS, General Agent, “ For publications and information about rates, 


routes, localities, etc.. in the Northwest, address 


360 “The Rookery,” - - CHICAGO, ILE, ' ¥.1. Whitney, G. P. & 'T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


LS Gold Street 


KRUPPS 


Annual Capacity, 1,000. 


NEW YORK. 


Established, 1831. 
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On Locomotive Driving Whee: 
And on Stee! Tired Wheele 
GIVE THE BEET RESULTS 
For Every Variety of Service 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco« 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 


ser ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


K WESTINGHOUSE, JR 
President 


I. W. WELSH, 
Superintendent. 


Lite WESliInNnGetovse AImR BRAZS co., 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brak: 


JOHN CALDWELL 
Treasurer. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itealf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. 


Ww. W. CARD, 


H. H. WESTINGh: 


Secretary. Gen. Manage 


Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train 


iesired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOSS from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus 80 


‘hem. FUOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 


The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to ‘orm practi 


».ly one piece of mechanism, #ad is sold at a very low price, The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, 


pay the cost of its application within a very short time. 
The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. 


and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, 


This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 


of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traftic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887 


WILLIAM C. BAKER. In ts 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER Co., 


Tn IstKs 
1500 population 
Four banks. 
Three newspapers 
Churches, schools 
Fine hotels 
Large stores. 
Mills, factoric 


14.3 Liberty St., New York. 


Inventor and Manufacturer of 





Waterworks. 
All Baker Car Heaters--- Electric lights. 

THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, Phe resources of the Flathead Valley are sufficient 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, tc OR OFS A Ory. RAGE RAGTRNIND. OF Satan Oe 

isl iltural, grazing and forest lands, and the sur- 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER rounding ountains contain coaland precious metals 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, It isalso well watered by fine rivers and lakes, and 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, is railway connections east and west via the Great 


Paul 


nformation address C. E. 


Norther and 
For further 


pell, Mont 


Railway, from St Minneapolis 


rHE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 


| 


THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Established 1849. 


Car Wheels and all Kinds of Castings. 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. 


BARNEY, I Db. PLATT, Vice Prest & Treas 
A.M. ALTTTR EITM - lL. Ek. SMITH, S« 


WM. VOSS, Asst. S 


DAYTON, O. 


MURPHY’S TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH 


FOR FINISHING 


Hard Wood Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 


SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, , 


NEWARK, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


Conrad, Kalis- 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 
From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Works of every 
description. 


Nickel Plating 
OUTFITS. 
Polishers’ Supplies. 


HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO., 
35 & 37 8. Canal St., 
CHICAGO 
Send for catalogue. 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
oe boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 

efects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try. is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to yearand year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. 

We also furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Phonix 


Building, 138 Jackson St. 
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The New 
Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 









OVERFLOW 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING 60. 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 


70 BOER 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron, 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Tron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unercelled 
= ‘CROWN" Stay, Boltand Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 
\3 of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 


Quality our specialty. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel 
Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 

—— SS machinery 

———— Send for Price List 


'l ¢ MCNAIR, Northwestern Agent, - - - 326-328 Endicott Building, St. PAUL, MINN, 


OURSELF 


WEAK MAN ‘in'Two wees. 


Why waste time, money and health with “doctors’’ wonderful “cure- 
alls,’® specifics, ete., when I will send FREE the prescription of a 
new and positive remedy for the prompt lasting cure of 
Lost Manhood, Nightly Emissions, Nervous Weakness in 
old or young men, Varicocele, Impotency, and to enlarge weak, 
‘ y /stunted organs. Cures in Two Weeks. I send this prescrip- 
BEFORE, AFTER. tion Free of charge, and there is ro humbug or advertising catch 
about it. Any good druggistor physiciancan put it up for you, as everything is plain andsimple. All 
I ask in return is that you will buy asmall quantity of the remedy from me direct or advise your 
friends to do so after you receive the recipe and see tha, there is no humbug nordeception. But you 
can doas you please about this. Correspondence strictly confidential, and al letters sent in plain 
sealed envelope. Enclose stamp if convenient. E.W.Hungertord, Kox A40,Albion,Mich, 



























THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A GREAT MINE.—Although working on ore 
worth but little over $6 a ton, the Homestake 
mine in the Black Hills manages to turn out in 
the shape of gold bullion something over $250,- 
000 semi-monthly. It is said there is enough in 
sight to keep this output up for fifty years or 
more at the present rate of mining. 


RED CEDAR BURNS SLOWLY.—Ked cedar is a 
slow burning wood. During forest fires it is al- 
most impossible to burn up a cedar tree, the out- 
side only being charred. Consequently a roof 
covered with red cedar shingles is almost fire- 
proof and the danger from sparks is brought 
down tothe minimum. This is a pretty good ar- 
gument in favor of red cedar shingles, and should 
be used by dealers and manufacturers.— Puget 
Sound Lumberman. 

A MONSTER SEA LION.—The dressed hide and 
tusks of a monster sea lion have been received by 
a taxidermist of Seattle. The hide alone weighs 
225 pounds. The monster, which was twelve feet 
long, was shot witha rifle while running after 
the salmon in the traps, by Olof Aklund, July 24, 
near the mouth of the Columbia River, and 
weighed when caught 2,000 pounds. The animal 
will be mounted, and will probably be exhibited 
at the coal, mineral and lumber palace. 


OUT OF PROPORTION.—Wm. Emlaw, one of 
our citizens, says the Crookston. Minn., Times, 
has a little game hen among his possessions, 
which, although not quite so valuable as the cele- 
brated hen mentioned in history that laid the 
golden egg, is still noslouch for a common, every 
day, modern bird. This hen has been very quiet 
and sorrowtul looking for several days past, but 
the other morning it broke forth in a prolonged 
and joyful cackle which aroused the whole neigh- 
borhood. After listening to the music for a 
couple of hours, Mr. Emlaw went to the nest and 
found an egg that measured 6} by 7! inches in 
circumference. The hen isa is very small one, 
and how it got on the outside of that egg is a 
mystery that its owner has not yet been able to 
solve. 

SOME TIMBER LANDS.—Many stories have 
been traveling around the country in regard to 
the number of feet of merchantable lumber stand- 
ing in the trees in certain choice tracts in the 
Pacific Northwest. It is known that there are a 
number of acres in Thurston, Mason, Chehalis, 
Skagit, Pierce, Pacific and Clallam counties that 
will produce 100,000 feet, but they are exceptions 
to therule. However, there are a few tracts that 
will go even above this amount. L. H. Northey, 
of Victoria, B. C., informs The Lumberman that 
there is a body of timber on the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, thirty miles from Victoria, which cannot 
be duplicated the world over. Some years ago 
the owner of this tract cut down an acre for 
ships’ masts, and found that it contained 250,000 
feet. Mr. Northey says there are one or two 
tracts in British Columbia, where it is possible 
to obtain 200,000 feet to the acre, but they are 
very scarce. On this side of the line there is 
one acre on the divide, near South Bend, which 
contains 200,000 feet. These are exceptions, 
however, the general average being about 20,000 
feet to the acre.—Puyet Sound Lumberman, 
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Ok 


in 


I 1 g Child Papa, why do people cry at wed- | 
Papa (abstractedly Most of them have been mar- | 
d themselves 
As the p eman said, “It’s not that I bate you that 
I bute y that I dislike you that I strike you 
hat | detest you that [ arrest you, but to show 
! iutl l have over you, d you 
And who is this?” asked Aunt Clara, pointing toa 
hubby } ] kirt 
Phat i Robby. who has been wearing knicker- 
kers for me time, “is me when I was a girl 
( ure or fe 1 holiday, eh? That's rather a 
sma satchel for a trip 
Jach Nothing in it but a camera, tripod, canvas 
su inva ip, Canvas shoes, and a canvas boat 
Intrepid Widow Speaking of conundrums, Mr 
Ss um. here’s a good one Why is the letter Dlikea 
wedding t L 
Procrastinating Bachelor Oh, [’'m no good at con- 
ul irur ~ 
1. W You give it up? Why, because we can’t be wed 
“ ! utit set 
Sunday Sel | Superintendent Who led the chil 
ren of Israel into Canaan? Will one of the smaller 
Oys answe No reply. Superintendent (somewhat 


sternly “Can no one tell? | 
Little boy on that seat 
next to the aisle, who led | 


the children of Israel into 


Canaan?” Little Boy! badly 
frightened “T-it wasn't 
me. II just moved yere 


last week from Mizzoury 
She 


in Wagner car)-“How 


smoothly and silently these 
ars move along.’ 


He ‘Isn't it 
t man who 


that 


such 


queer 
can make 


quiet cars as these should 
write such noisy music? 


Vew York Weekly 


Wife—‘Are 
caught this fish?” 
Mr. Gay fello 
Wife It 
Strong 
Mr. Gayfello 
should say it was 


you sure you 


‘Of Course 
smells very 
“Strong? I 
It nearly 
pulled me overboard 


“The 


you wish engraved on 


leweler 
tion 


insecrip- 


the inside of this ring LT un- 








derstand is ‘Marcellus to 
Irene 


Young 


russment 


Man with embar- 

Yes, that’s 
don't 
very deep, I may 


right But—er cut 


the ‘Irene’ 
want to use it again.” 
City Editor—“You've got 
the accountof that woman's 
suffrage meeting. have you? 
What's that big roll of 
paper under your arm?” 
Reporter: “What they said 
ig City Editor: “And that slipof paper 
twirling in ye Reporter: “What 


I think 


sur fingers?” 


You 


Screar 


getoutof this kitehenor I'llcallmy husband,’ 
ed the hard-faced woman. 

You hain’t got no husband,” retorted Mr. Hungry 
Higgins If sech a lookin’ woman as you had a hus- 
band he'd be in here doin’ the cookin’.” 

First 
the 


of it all 
Brooklyn bridge. 


I had a hard time 
reached the 


rramp 
State till I 


through 
Then 
my luck changed 

™ 


ond Tramp Hiow was that?” 


Oh, | had a regular walk-over!"’"—Kate Field's Wash- 


A HARD TIMES JINGLE, 

He could not pay the printer's long outstanding bill, 
lo the play, he told his wife, he could not take her; 
failures multitudinous had drained his purse 

until 

His fortune 

tuker 


Bank 
should he die, would not pay the under- 


rimes were so hard his cash receipts were nil, 
He gave 
But for poker chips he pungled upatwenty-dollar bill, 
And blew in a big iron dollar on a medical street 
fakir.--Npokane Outburst. 


a “standoff” to the groceryman and baker; 
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MANZ & CO., 
Engravers, 
183, 185, 187 Chicago. 


MONROE ST., 

Wood Engraving, for Machinery, ete. 

Zine Etching, from Prints, Pen and Ink Drawings, ete. 

Half-Tone} Direct reproduction of Photograph, Wash 
Process, ( Drawing, etc., etched in copper and zinc, 

Wax Engraving, for Maps, Plats, Script or Diagrams. 

Photo Lithography—Transfers for Lithographers, on 


RUPTURE 
me = PERMANENTLY 


*> CURED = 


no pay 
for 
t Financial Reference :— 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 
SS SB. 3,80C Patients, 
No Operation. No Detention from Business. 


Written guarantee to absolutely CURE all 
kinds of RUPTURE of either sex without 











use of knife. from one to three weeks, no 
matter of how long standing. EXAMINATION 
FREE. §@ Send for Circulars. 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 










Dr, W. J. OF FICE OL 
ESTABLISHED 

AND 

3 RESPONSIBLE 


St.Paul, 


DENTISTRY, 
Patent System—No PAIN! 


25 years successful use in thousands of cases. 
Endorsed by reputable lt as the Surgeon- 
Dentist of the Northwest. All branches, popular pric- 
es, including Filling, Crowning. Bridges and Plates. 
Largest and best equipped offices in the Twin Cities. 
OFFICE HOURS, positive, 9 to 12, 
1105 CLOSED SUNDAYS, 

KINC BEE of Tooth Pastes, 50cts. 
For sale by Lyons, 4th and Cedar. 
By mail, 2 tubes $1.00. 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


OR NO PAY. 


We refer to 2,500 Patients. 
No Surgical Operation, No Pain, 


No Detention from Business. 


Written guarantee to absolutely 
CURE all kinds of RUPTURE of 
either sex without use of knife or 
syringe, no matter of how long 
standing. 


Examination free. Send for Circulars. 
BLACKBURN TRUSS COMPARY, 


Rooms 130, 131 Germania Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 














N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Pau, MINN 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, ete. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write forterms 














VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 
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No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, it is now a city full of life and activity, possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated'by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have just completed arrangements with Messrs. Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu. First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May 15th, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. This line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furniture 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values. 





In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, - - - 600 Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business property Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - $50 per front foot, - - $600 
City Assessment, - - $2,625,877 City Assessment, - $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the citizens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C.: 


Rand Bros., Real Estate. 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, 
Limited, Financial Agents. 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited, Financial Agents. 
Innes & Richards, Real Estate. 
R. D. Einmond, Real Estate. 


British Columbia Iron Works Company, Limited, 


Manufacturers. 


Vancouver Improvement Company, Limited, 


Land Company. 


British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 


Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 
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CALIFORNIA TOURISTS 


for the Winter of 
1893 18904 


should by all means purchase Lorg Limit Excursion Tickets 





retura portion BEAD VIA THe Northern Pacific Railroad. 
BY DOING THIS 
an opportu ‘ity will then be ot tained of visiting the 
“Se tdatead VAP Sb cece dad ds chtadedinn 
on the return trip. Besides this, a visit can be made to the PUGET SOUND Country, and a view obtaiced of those 
three snow covered monarchs, Mi. Suasta, Mr. Hoop, Mr. Tacoma — Bear in mind also that there is no change 
of cars necessary between PORILAND and ST. PAUL; that our Pullman car service is unsurpassed; that our 
Dining cars are equal to any thing of the kird on wheels, and our charge for meals is 
ONLY SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

IT IS A FACT that we have less trouble ——————_& 
from snow than more southern routes, and 
less detention from this cause. 

If you want to read about our country and 
a trip over the road send tor our NATURAL 
GAME PRESERVES, Maps. and 6,0co 
MILES THROUGH WONDERLAND. 


‘LDACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 





FEE Gen'l Pass & Ticket Agt-s 





1748 S. 
CHAS ST. PAUL. 


LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720! - - {Population in 1891, 50,000 








Assessed value of property, 1882................e.08: nite 75,000 SN, Bade ce ceckics ene wdstcesoneenaeham anne (tons) 236,617 
Assessed value of property, 1888......... aed Sees sachin . $7,729.625 EE IE od. & aha hc nee nimiw 6 ee asee ea a axk ge eee” (tons) 195,000 
Assessed value of property, 1891..................4. eTererrer se <r aaiwhai aky Aw wave ca eueee denne nigra neeeiae (bales) 6,095 
Real estate transfers, 1886...... bo ah we A ee Rela weeeees $667,355 PIE CTT ET CORT RT OTT OT OE Me PEE (bales) 50,000 
Real estate transfers, 1888....... . $8,855,598 I OD oo. ae Gig erccaeie meas ea aa we ae eae (feet) 107,320,280 
Real estate transfers, 1890..... ... -$14,720,858 i ED. . 6.nt006 500s nbd Sdedbaiee ea cckeeeeleM (feet) 150 735,000 
Real estate transfers, 1891.............. Ferre ere $10,663,297 10.666 5 nee dene adel ehee hee (feet) 139,920,000 
Number of Banks, 1880... wisicn - ee 1 FOTO CTT re ee ETE Tere (bushels) 55,366 
Number of Banks, 1891............. ik dea core ao ae eae 22 pO re er er ere rer re ee (bushels) 3.509.096 
Bank clearings, 1889................ . + +++» $25,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher J5......... (bushels) 2,367 226 
Bank clearings, 1890............+... giana dancedis ardneeeee $43,420,448 UE, BON ics di ccs pine cicnconenesiedscsssanad (barrels) 86,521 
Bank clearings, 1891................. , Sake dain aaah $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 to Decemlter15......... (barrels) 44,033 
Wholesale business, 1889....... ‘a piace eee Ree £9.000,000 Number of public school buildings, 1890....................e000- 9 
Wholesale business, 1891............... eax RiBidook a thihse\adeierneaae $16,250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891....................seeee 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891....................-. $1,718,173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890..........-...000eceeeeee 8,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891.................2ee0ees $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891................00-2eeeee 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and Tne Tacoma Land Total miles of graded streets, 1891..............-e.-eeeees —— cs 

Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891..............0.0000- vend 
Money spent by Northern Pacifi: Railroad and The Tacoma Land ee es oo 6 b.i.05.td oc ctceddicicssrceacsene 41 

SNE Sie sweet cdnleeeeeb che NadeGebees eine secaions $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: e'ectric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
Coal shipped, 1882 ne Tuerine en kwatwdudes aia (tons) 56,390 RR Pe OO Pre ee O 425,000,000 
Se Sab ovetadaeRsvdd sist deawesnseees ... (tons) 180 940 po ee ree re re $856,133 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 

TACOMA i3 now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 
written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE’) BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 











AN IRRIGATED HOP FIELD IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and K‘:ttitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. ‘The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
; * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the svil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions __This is beyond question the best fruit country inthe United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hup country thaa the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhoc d 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfais the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 
Special Advanta es for Fruit Culture _All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
£ ¢ stations on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 
Ten Acres Enou h _A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
*~ Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
Farmin b Irri ation __Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
: g y oa *~ moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Nortnern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 an acre. Oue-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER. General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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DESIRABLE LANDS 
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Lower Yakima and Kennewick Valleys, Wash. 


The Lower Yakimaand Kennewick valleys offer 
lands with more advantages, ata lower price, 
with the greatest increase in value, and by far 
the safest guarantee for investment in the United 
States. Nature having lavished her gifts here 
80 as to insure success, crops follow with no 
chance of failure. Expend the same time and 
money here that you do trying to grow acrop 
east of the Rockies, where drouth and floods, 
wind and cyclone, hail and snow, bug and rust 
give battle, and you will reap abundant harvest. 
Irrigation gives rain when needed, and without 
devastating storms. 

We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one to two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when itis too cold at higher 
elevations—it is here 330 feet. Apricots yield 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net. Peaches per acre 
yield over $1,200 net, profits depending upon age 
of trees; yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapes, etc., in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states: 

“IT came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima I[rrigating and Improve- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
$35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
season was two weeks late at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same price. I 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 
fill, as their strawberries did not ripen until June. 
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My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the peaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents apiece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakima or Ellensburgh. I 
picked the first ripe melon of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfalfa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and sold at $12.50 per ton in the 
stack. We can cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer the 
Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima—they 
only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, and I am getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. I raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
success in raising hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the last of December. Shall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.” 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine them, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the same county, 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 per acre. The fol- 


lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 


ADRIEL B. ELY, 


General Land Agent Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Company, 
KENNEWICE, WASH. 


as can be made to produce the same profits as the 
most valuable land in the State : 

1. Fine apricot land, within one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts, or an eighty acre farm at a bar- 
gain. This land isall under the irrigating canal. 

2. For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 
acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 per acre—all level land and 
under canal; five-year contract. 

3. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima 
River; price $25 peracre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 

4. 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of same or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 
and Improvement Company’s lands. 

5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the most desirable in 
the county; price $50 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.’s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad station on the river; the railroad may 
be reached by water. Any part of 320 acres at 
$25 per acre. Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 











